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B Y THE EDIT OR. [2 


8 TE E following account. mnkes' part of a large Me- 
⁊ morial left by the pious author, as a kind of Teſta- 
mentary Legacy to his Chriſtian friends. Of this feve- 
ral copies appear to have been tranſcribed; but they 
have hitherto remained in a great meaſure unknown, 


or to a few private hands, except what. is contained in 
the Abridgement of the former part of it, relating chiefly 
to the religious exerciſes and conflicts of the writer un- 
der perſonal difficulties,” publiſhed ſome time ago in the 


: Paſtor Exemplified ;” by the late Mr. Brown, of Had- 
dington. What relates to the public affairs of the church 


1 Jeſt out of that publication, as not belonging to the plan 
| of it. As ſuch manuſcripts, when toſſed from. hand to- 


ous of information about a period ſo intereſting in our 


having been confined to the libraries of fome miniſters, _ 


of Scotland, within the period referred to,'which is more 
roperly the , hiſtorical part of the narrative, is entirely 


+ 


hand, are in danger of totally periſhing, or of being bu- 
ried in oblivion in the rubbiſh of libraries, to thoſe who 
reſpect the memory of the worthy author, or are defit- 


| civil and ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, this publication, it is hop- - 
ed, will not be deemed unſeaſonable, or an unaccept- 


able prefent. The memorials, with which we are yet 


farniſfied, for forming an ecclefiaſtic hiſtory of that pe- 
riod, are not ſo full or well digeſted, as to warrant our 
faſtidiouſly rejecting any thing of the kind, eſpecially 
- when drawn up with religious care, by an accurate and 


intelligent obſcrver or actor, whoſe veracity cannot in 


the leaſt be ſuſpected. None who know any thing of 


the character of this Memorialiſt, will heſitate to a i Te, 


that theſe qualities eminently belonged to him. 


1 
„* * 3 
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collection, entitled, © The Chriſtian, the Student, and 5 


> 
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Beſides the facts here particularly ſtated, the Reader 
* will find the views of parties chiefly employed in public 
: managements at that time, and the ſprings of ſome” of 
theſe meaſures, which then and afterwards proved a 
' ſnare to the church of Scotland, opened up. He will 
Tee the grounds on which ſome ' conſcientious Preſbyte- 
rians proceeded, in declining ſome engagements required 
by authority, while yet they were well affected to the 
| civil government, and hearty friends to the intereſts of 
3 this church. The Author unfolds his heart, and inge- 
4 _. nuouſly records his ſentiments both as to the manage- 
ments of others and his own conduct in reference to 
| them, as they were formed at the time, or upon mature _ 
" reflection aſterwards. While he. could not be induced 
cd. o comply with what he thought evil, yet he is tender in 
| . cenſuring others, and avoids all harfh and perſonal re- 
flections. When he has occafion to ſpeak of parties or 
individuals, he is careful to conceal names, as much.as 
poſſible z though theſe. Memoirs, like Biſhop Burnet's - 
, Hiſtory, of his own Times,” were chiefly intended for 
eruſal after his death, at a conſiderable diſtance of time 
rom the events. The ſame precaution is generally here 
uſed, though now there may not be the ſame reaſon for 
all that delicayy, ſeeing all the actors have ſo long ago 
diſappeared trom the ſtage eſpecially as to matters that 
were publicly tranſacted, of which poſterity' are entitled | 
Rar uot. Nt oro ng IE 
The difficulties and dangers that muſt ever attend the 
ſettlement ol a nation after any great revolution, either 
as to its political or religious ſtate, muſt here be appa- 
rent. The folly of attempting a coalition of parties, al- 
together oppoſite in their ſpirit and principles, and of 
retaining or employing in the public management of af- 
fairs in church or ſtate, thoſe who have carried on open 
haſtilities againſt the liberties or religion of a nation, 
and who wait but for a new opportunity to ſubvert them, 
may be evident. Churches may be warned of .the dan- 
gerous conſequences of reſigning their intrinſic rights to 
the will of civil rulers, and of delivering themſelves up, 
in what relates to their own internal. concerns, to poli- 
tical influence and intrigue. The church of Scotland, 
though by her conſtitutional principles and legal privi- - 
leges, ſhe be leſs ſubjected to the will of princes and 
PP _ FVV court- 
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court influence than perhaps any other favoured with an 


eſtabliſhment, has ſuffered not a little from a ſpecious 
and crafty policy, as well as from violence and perſecu- 
tion, eſpecially at the zra of the Revolution and forward; 
: while her miniſters have too often been diſpoſed to re- 
ſign her rights, to-comply with the meaſures and wiſhes 
of the great, forgetful of the duty they owed to their 
Lord and his people. In reading this narrative, as we 
may perceive one capital error, and ſome material omif- 
ſions, in the politico- eccleſiaſtical ſettlement then made in 
this land, ſo one can hardly miſs obſerving the early riſe 
of ſome of theſe complaints and grievances, in reference 
to the adminiſtrations of a prevailing party in the church, 
- which were ſo burdenſome to the minds of ſome of the 
moſt faithful miniſters and ſerious Chriſtians at that time, 
. who did not yet fee matters ripe for ſtating a formal ſe- 
.. ceſſion from the judicatories of it, but continued to teſ- 
. tify in a ſtate of communjon with it, to the day of their 
death, of which our author was one : which prievances 
and others of a ſimilar nature, ariſing from the ſame 
ſource, afterwards had ſuch remarkable increaſe, and be- 
came ſo accumulated, as to rend the church in pieces, 
expel thouſands from her pale, and to deſpoil her of her 
glory, together with her peace. „„ 
The manuſcript made uſe of, is that which belonged 
to Mr. Thomas Mair, late miniſter at Orwell, and was 
communicated by one into whoſe poſſeſſion it came, af= 
ter his death. It conſiſts of above 800 pages in 4to, 
carefully written. That part of it here printed entire, 
beginning at Section II. in the following arrangement, 
makes ron, the XI. or laſt Chapter of the whole work, 
as originally divided by the Author; but as it is, from 
the ſubjeQ of it, leſs connected with the foregoing part, 
ſo it more conveniently admits of being ſeparated from 
it. Though the whole might deſerve to be ſubmitted to 
the inſpection of the world, with a few retrenchments, 
and might be. uſeful and gratifying to the few who make 
religion the object of their moſt ſerious concern, yet 


from the great length of the Memorial, the genera! 


matter and ſtrain of it, as well as from ſome peculiarity. 
and harſhneſs in the writer's ſtyle, (to which perna 


| $. ' 
his long reſidence abroad in his younger years mjehe gr” 


partly contribute) there is little reaſon to hope that ſuch 
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„ Ee 
u publication will either be ſoon demanded, or would 
meet with ſuitable encouragement, were any inclined to 
riſk it, in ſuch an age as the preſent, Of this PNILo- 
MATHEs (the name which the Author aſſumes through. 
out the work) ſeems to have been aware when compoſ. 
ing it, which made him commit it to the circle of ſome 
ſeſect ſuryiving friends, and thoſe to whom they might 
ſee meet to impart it z ſcarce allowing himſelf to enter» 
| tain a proſpect of more extenſive uſefulneſs, though not 
excluding it. In the beginning he thus expreſſes his de- 
ſign and inducement to write it: 5 8 
« Mariners who have ſailed dangerous ſeas, and are, not · 
withſtanding many hazards and much bad conduct, yet mer- 
cifully preſerved, do owe the juſtice and kindneſs unto theſe 
who are bound to the ſame port, and do furrow the ſame ſeas 
in their courſe towards it, namely, ſo far as they are able to 
afford their fellow voyagers the benefit of a ſea chart or table, 
by pointing out ingenuouſly and plainly the rocks and ſhelves 
upon which they themſelves had very near been daſhed into 
ieces, through, their bad management. In. the like manner 
be findeth himſelf impreſſed with a ftrong inclination to efſay - 
a ſervice of this kind for the behoof of his endeared friends, 
who, through grace, do point towards the ſame haven, The 
ocbaſion which carried his thoughts to this was a little ſhock 
of ſickneſs, from which he is in the way of recovery; and 
though no viſible danger attended it, yet he finds himſelf oblig. 
ed to take ſuch little afflictions as citations to and remembran- 
ceers of our great appearance at the judgment ſcat of Chriſt,”* 
And when he is bringing it to a cloſe, after acknowledg- 
ing the want of “ that conciſeneſs, accuracy, neatneſs, 
pointedneſs of ftyle, and periods, which the learned Rea- 
der might expect,“ he adds, with his uſaal humility and 
modeſty, at the concluſion of the chapter immediately 
preceding that here ſeleted iS  ' © 
He thinks not that the more judicious and diſcerning 
will eſteem this ſincere Memorial worthy of a public view 


aſter his deceaſe; beſides that the nature and bulk, with its 


unſuitableneſs to the genius of the greateſt of readers, may 


- readily deter from the adventure. He entertaips no ötber 


proſpect, ſave that his worthy friends, to whom he leaveth ii 
by way of Teiament, will readily. communicate it, with pru- 
dence and diſcretion, as it may pleale the Lord to guide them, 
and in caſe it may be made of ſome uſe in that manner, Pi- 
LOMATHES hath all that he propoſet h.. 555 05 


EY 


{ 


{48 > 
After which he immediately proceeds to the hiſtorical 
part, notwithſtanding he forelaw ſuch ſtralts and diffi» 
culties as to the management, as had almoſt deterred 
him wholly from the attempt, 1 15 | 
Some may think, that alterations might with propriety 
have been made, in what is now publiſhed; eſpecially 
in language wherg either obſolete or technical terms are 
employed, or ſome quaint expreſſions, or Scotticiſms not 
ſo generally underſtood, are uſed. The Editor at firſt 
intended to have taken ſome freedoms of this kind z but, 
upon farther conſideration, deſiſted; chiefly to obviate 
any objection that might hence ariſe againſt the genuine» 
neſs or exactneſs of the Memoir. This is a conſidera- 
tion of ſuch moment in matters of this kind, as will in 
the judgment of every true critic, ſufficiently overbalance 
the neglect of leſſzt excellencies, ſuch as the pleaſing 
; elegancies of expreſſion. In attempting ſuch alterations 
one ſcarce knows where to.ſtop; and in ſome caſes, the 
end might not be gained, without caſting the original 
| wholly into a new mould. Even a ſmall 9 in phra- 
ſeology will ſometimes give a ſentiment or fact a new 
turn, and injure the meaning of the author“. RN 
It muſt be very difficult to avoid this danger in giving 
abſtracte, when the 7 tha and-language of xd ar, run. ; 
ter are almoſt wholly. departed from. This is the caſe in the 
printed Abridgement above mentioned, though it is continued 
throughout in the language of the firſt g The Editor 


means no reflection on the painful compiler. 80 far as he 


morial together, he has reaſon to think, that it is done upon 
the whole with care and fidelity. In that ſmall portion of it, 
however, that coincides with what is here publiſhed, the Rea- 
der may judge in one inftance, how far the above obſervation 
may be applicable? It relates to the manner of expreſſing the 
# Author's k. 

after the Revolution, In the former it runs thus : Though "A 


could not well approve his appointment of one at this time; 
eſpecially as it was appointed, on the Lord's day.” The Chriſ-: 
tian, &c. p. 148. The words of the Author may be ſeen in 


toenjoin laſts, but expreſsly aſcribes that power to the chi ol | ks | > > 
: 895 | n 5 5 * | 2% + DES ; | 5 ; * N It | 5 


hath had occaſion to compare the Abridgement and the Me. o 


entiments in regard to the Royal Faſt appointed | 


1 queſtion not the power of Magiftrates, authoritatively ts 


p. 39, of theſe Memoirs. Whatever were his ſentiments, he | 15 
has nat there aſſerted the power of Magiſtrates authoritativelx 
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the opinion of one man would make nd real differenge; 


to another-might appear otherwiſe. Every man has a2 
right in all controverted cauſes, like deponents in a court 
of law, to expreſs his ſentiments, and deliver his evi- 


dence of ſacts, in his own way. Should a clerk or coun- 


ſel take upon them to reject the expreſſive, though vulgar” | 
phraſes, of even the moſt ruſtic witneſs, and to clothe 
his depoſition in a polite dreſs, they would be reckoned _ 


impertinently buſy, and their pains. would only tend to 


debaſe the evidence, or vitiate the record. But in the 
preſent caſe, the terms or phraſes that may be leſs fa- 


miliar to a modern ear, will be found. not only intelli - 
gible, but often forcible. The Editor therefore has va- 


ried in nothing from the manufcript, except by chang- 


ing a very few words, and leaving out a few redundant 


- ſentences, where he was confident, it could not be ſaid 


for the-greater convenience of the Reader. 


that the ſenſe was in the leaſt aſfected. He has alſo 
divided it into ſections, and affixed the titles to them, 


The account in the Memorial goes no farther than the 


Author's ſettlement in Carnock; where he continued his 


miniſtry above 30 years, in reputation for godlineſs and 
faithfulneſs, attended with happy effects. He intereſted 


himſelf in all the public concerns of this church, and was 


deeply affected with her dangers and progreſſive defec- 
tions, that became apparent from time to time; as at the 


— 


Union with England— the latter years of Queen Anne, 


when new oaths, and a new yoke: was impoſed; and in 


the firſt proceſs carried on againſt Profeſſor Simpſon.— 


le publiſhed ſome ſmall tracts upon many of the contro 

verted queſtions of the time, as well as on-a variety of 
ractical ſubjects. In the latter part of his life he was 
alled to farther contendings on the head of Doctrine, in 


what is called the Afarrow- Controverſy, 'occaſioned' by a 


Recommendatory Preface he prefixed to a new edition . 
of * The Marrow of Modern Divinity ;” in which many 


other eminent miniſters were involved with him. 


Su, Fg "4 
 Whitburn, Jan. 1, 1798. 1 ian > ont Mie 
It js well known, that he afterwards carried his teſtimony 


againſt the encroachments made on the church's rights in t 


kind in 1724. | 


mutter beyond moſt of his brethren : as may be ſeen in the 
printed Reaſons given in by him and Mr. J. Bathgate, to the 
Prefbytery of Dunfermline, for not obſerving a falt of this 
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aſcendant, and theſe bloſſoms fell off almo 
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| Lifes Means of preſerving Religious Tmprefſions, and re- 
(training him from Profligacy. His Refleflions on the hurt- 
nd To and Tens 7 the Cartefian ONS. fog 


Prion ms was born of ie b 1 who | 


had their ſhare of ſuffering among other conſcienti- 
ous Preſbyterians, while perſecution raged in Scotland. 
Though not in affluent circumſtances, t they, with other 


| friends, were careful to beſtow upon him a ſuitable edu · 
. cation, with a view to public ſervice in the church. 


% The advantages of his education, and the authority he 


Was under in his more tender years, did ſo far prevail 
as to bring him to ſome form of knowledge, and to ſet 


5 on a tract of religious duties, ſuch as they were, 
ry inſignificant, and performed with mich ſuperficia- 
ale and careleſſneſs. Neither can he deny, but that 
ound ſome impreſſions even in his childhood; which 


ſeemed. to point. towards à work of Res: and power. 


Nevertheleſs the vanities of childhood an a $4 wet the ; 4 
entire a 


Thie is extracted from the "WA part of ! Ne. 
morial. The bene incloſed in marks of ee are co 
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tiniſ and Aiheiſm, the Lord mercifully 


þ L 16 1 : 
When he. was ready to become an cal ! prey to Liber« 
prevented. 
The following things were made uſeful for his preſerva- 
tion. © Firft, It was his happineſs often to enjoy a 
powerful diſpenſation of gofpel ordinances, during the 
Prelatical perſecur n,;3ndjin the fn} perjods; of his fin- 
Ful and much toffed life. In theſe days ; everal choice 


miniſters adventured to preach in the face of the cruel 


Jaws enacted againſt them, and were attended by the 
better ſort of, people. Much faithfulneſs and freedom 


vere then uſed in the diſpenſation: and beſides a power- 


Ful opening and applying the inconteſted truths of law 
and goſpel, our covepants and the work of reformation 


- 


Were kept in a ſavoury remembrance, and many (ſteps of 
e Nom the noe. of 
- motice. And as bur g 


me under a particular and cloſe 
ind as bur pfacious Löt enabled” perfecuted 

miniſters amd people, in ſome meaſure, to act an honeſt 
part in theſe matters, and otherwiſe, ſo the word was 


accompanied and followed with power *.. Our God who 


requires faithfulneſs in every concern of religion, and 
in a ſuitableneſs to the ſeveral times and periods of his 


h 
and tobe frequent Yin their company, and particularly 
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to give fome diſplays of the reality and beauties: of veli- 
gion in its life and porter. Thus che tides of the fore- 
mentioned' temptations were ſtemmed th ſome degree; 


; whiieftherviſe Would, in Ml appearance, have proven. 
very ſtrong. A 3d mean whereby the current to Lis. 
bertiniſin was.reſtrained, was the lovely occaſions he had 


to view the moft convincing + and alluring evidences of 


the Lord's oning and giving his countenance to ſome 
perſons <minently -godty, Who were honoured to ſuffer” 


of his cauſe in the” times of great perſecution. The 


races of the Spirit which accompany ſalvation, Hke 
ert and odoriferous ſpices, ſend always forth à plea- 
fat ſavour, but more eſpecially when they are beater! or 

pounded in a mortar; Hence it is, that the convincing 
majeſty, arid alluring beauty of goſpel holineſs appear itt 
ther” chief Tiffres at theſs ſraſohs. Sück 18 che eb llende, 
and ſo much of countenance do honeſt ſufferers ordina-' 
ily enjoy," that many times their mot enraged perſctu- 

tors cant eſcape ſome conviction, che power of pre- 
judice being {8 fie overcome in their cafe. The entrance 
then of convincing light muſk be the more eaſy, where 
uch prepoſſeſſions and prejudices ate not entertained to- 
. preclude it. qthly, It was much with him at this time, 
as with Iſracl in the wilderneſs; they wanted the more 


ordinary and viſible means of fubfiſtence, and were caſt 
upon the Lord's immediate care, who- preſerved them, 


ders.“ 


provided for them, and protected them by a tract of won- 
a * . ; » ; , 1 1 * 4 ft 4 7 Bak 7; | ; K 
ern and awakenings,. 
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they came from the ſe 


nagements in this matter, but without any deſign to re- 
flect 


* 


* 


either upon true and maſculine philoſophy (which 


he holdeth in juſt eſtimation), or the wiſer conduct, to 
which others were enabled, who better underſtood theſe 


parts of learning, and employed them in a due ſubſervi-„ 


ence to their proper ends. 


« PHILOMATHEs, in his entrance upon youthful years, 
not long after his childhood, was amuſed and ſomewhat. 
taken with ſome poſitions of Des Cartes and his followers, 


which have a tendency to-caſt every thing looſe, in the 
great concerns of religion, and were, ever fince the pub- 


lication of theſe ſchemes, abuſed by many, to the pre- 


judice of truth, and for the ſupport of many falſe and, 
dangerous opinions in divinity. And theſe vile wretches, 


who, in their abominable ſcripts, have endeavoured quite 


to undermine all revealed religion, did moſt, and, for. 


what he knows, all of. them proceed upon ſome poſitions 


borrowed from that philoſophy.——He remembers not 


that he poſitively eſpouſed theſe hypotheſes; nor had he 
either the will or capacity to manage any ſcheme what- 


ſoever at that time. Notwithſtanding theſe new, ſtrange 
and dangerous notions did- put a lamentable ſtop ro the 


progreth.on the convincing and awakening influences he 


ad aforetimes felt upon his ſoul. Hereof PuILOuATuESG 


hall eſſay to £136 70008 narration, yet. without entering 


upon a diſquiſition about that or any other mould of phi- 


loſophy, which he leaves entire, whatever they are, gov 
or bad. 1. It was not a little prejudicial to him, to have 


his mind rendered vain and frothy, while amuſed, and, 
in a manner drunk with theſe notions, which (whatever 
they otherwiſe were) did prove in his cate like too much 
ſail to a ſmall veſſel that hath little ballaſt. . He laments 
it heavily, that by theſe vanities, or the abuſe of ſuch 


detections, he was ſadly diverted, and carried off almoſt 


entirely from a juſt concernment about the things which 
belonged to his peace. 2, Upon more clear and full 
views, which the Lord was pleaſed to beſtow upon him 
a long time afterwards, he underſtood theſe ſchemes to 


have been adjuſted for flattering corrupt and proud na- 


ture. He took their aſpects to be highly favourable to- 
wards execrable Pelagianiſm, and no wonder, ſeein 
bool of Rome; their moſt fame 
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author, Renatus, Des Cartes, having been proſeſſedly of 
that communion. This he might endeavour to evince 
from the chief rule of truth, which that philoſophy aſ- 
ſigns, viz. a clear and diſtinCt perception: He could 
adduce many arguments for inſtructing this.charge, but 
that ſuch diſquiſitions are alien from theſe notes. 3. 
The chief damages, and which proved matter of various 
and ſharp conflicts to him for a long time, theſe da- 
mages he repreſents did reſult from the handles which 
ſome principles of that philoſophy gave unto temptations 
to Libertiniſm and Atheiſm (at leaſt as he took them, 
and as they were generally underſtood), to which a door 
is opened thereby, without any effectual endeayours 
again to ſhut it. For, 1ſt, That famed author requires 
a calling every thing in queſtion, and ſuppoſing the con, 
trary to every truth, and the eleareſt of them all that we 
have formerly received; and carrieth the. matter ſo far 
as (he trembles to expreſs it) “ to ſuppoſe. there is. no 
God.“ This univerſal dubitation he urgeth from ſome - 
- plauſible, but vain topics, the detail whereof is not very 

fuitable to the buſineſs of this eſſay. They who are ver- 
ed in that part of learning will not readily be ignorant 
of them, or may review them in the author, and his fol- 
lowers. The dangerous poiſon he found covered under 
theſe flights and flouriſhes was this; that author and 
his followers are at a great deal of pains to unſettle 

every thing, and to caſt looſe, to deface and defeat all 
our former perſuaſions, and all under the pretext of ſet- 

ting us ron the only road for attaining true and ſub- 
lime wiſdom. But they leave us in the lurch, and be- 
yond all Py of reſettlement, according to their 
| 3 And ſuch have been the fatal effects of that 
vain philoſophy in many of its admirers, and ſome re- 
nowned amongſt them, Theſe, by their high aſpiringe 
beyond all juſt rates of ſober and ſolid wiſdom, did pre- 
cipitate themſelves into ſuch deep pits of Scepticiſm and 
material Atheiſm (howſoever diſguiſed), from whence - 
they either never get out, or, at beſt, their applauded _ 


philoſophy afforded them no habile means for, making 


ſuch a neceſſary eſcape. PuiLomataes, when refleQing 
ſeriouſly upon the matter. in his retirements, hath often 
compared the fair and ſplendid entrances of the fore- 
| . | mentioned 
a | 


| 1 | | 
mentioned highly pretending wiſdom, with the pompous = 
parade wherewith the firſt grand“ temptation was vſh-" 
ered. © The enemy made then his way ſubtilly and ſlyly, 
with calling in queſtion, firſt ſome parts, and afterwards, 
by degrees, the whole of the Lord's covenant dealings' 
with our firſt parents, and with us in them. All this 
was covered, and painted over with the alluring pretext 
of the greateſt advantages both to ſoul and body. Your 
eyes ſhill be opened, ye ſhall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil,” ſaid the cunning deceiver. When the wo- 
man ſaw that the tree was good for food, pleaſant to the 
eye, and a tree to be deſired to make one wiſe, the took” 
ol the fruit thereof and did eat.“ Thus the inſernal 
— * took effect, and the poiſon was inſtilled whicli 
brought death upon us all. Much in the lame manner, 
and by the alluring motives of ſublime wiſdom, do the 
fore-mentioned methods caſt all things ouce entirely 
looſe, and deface the notices'of a Deity, without aſförd- 
ing proper means tor u happy retrieval, fo far as he could 
find upon the moſt impartial and careful freſearches,—' 
And great men who have made much clofer, and far 
more ſignificant inquiries, are of the ſame mind, He 
cannot omit one further remark, vis. 2dly, That ap» 
plauded philoſopher and his followers reject the ordinury 
demonſtrations of the exiſtence of a Deity by 'way of 
caufality, eminence, and in other ſitch ways as had been 
received formerly, For this they adduce reaſons, whizh, ' 
though ſolid, yet have a ſhew, and are agreeabte enough 
to the ſtrong biaſſes of our darkened and Athciſtical 
minds. In the room of theſe ſolid demonſtrations (and 
which have been ſufficiently vindicated from their vain 
cavils) they ſubſtitute others, as only good and valid, 
which yet leave open doors for various exceptions, Men 
of 2 learning, and alſo ſound in the faith, have 
given anſwers to them, which they thought ſolid. . Pat- 
 LOMATHEs inclineth not to interpoſe, nor give his verdict - 
in theſe matters, debated betwixt the learned on either 
hand. He only laments the prejudice he ſuftained, while 
enemies ſtrengthened their engines of temptation by oc- 
caſions and handles, which were ſo very much fitted to 
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Advance their deſigns; and yet the Lord turned them to 
good and to greater eſtabliſhment in the ſeveral, iſſues. 
Fre will not impute to that renowned pailoſopher and 
his more early followers, the horrible de gn of affording 
new and ſtronger topics to Atheiſts. Nevertheleſs, as 
it is certain that our modern Atheiſts have built their 
deteſtable fabrics upon principles and grounds in vogue 
amongſt thefe ſophiſts, and have, with one voice, gone 
into them; ſo he cannot deny, byt that theſe new and 
ſtrange notions haye much in them that is ſuitable to 
their infernal projects. It was a very bad part to under» 
mine (io far as in them lay) the old univerſally received 
and ſolid demonſtrations of the exiſtence of God, from 
nature's light, and to put others in the place of them, 
which are, at belt, but dubious. That deteſtable mon- 
ſter and villain, u Ceſar Yaninus, who way burnt for 
Atheiſm at Tholouſe, by the Papiſts themſelves, acted a 
part for ſpreading his poiſon, that was too like. to the 
management of our authors. He, in his . Theatrum Pro- 
_ videntis Divinay pretends to write for Providence z but, 
in the mean while, he betrays it by his exceptions and 
nibblings at the ſolid arguments that prove it, and ſur- 
rogating others into their room, which, to the convic» 
tion of any judicious and ſober perſon, are monte 
frivolous. But Pk1LOMATHES is now weary of theſe phi» 
loſophical ſtructures. He concludeth that purt with hie 
humble advice, and earneſt recommendation to his ſure 
viving friends, that they would ſerionſiy lay to heart the 
 apoſtolical exhortations and cautions relative to that nate + 
ter, in Coloſſ. ii, 8. Acts xvii. 18.“ 
„ As PHILOMATHEs views in religion became more di- 
ſting}, and his exerciſes more particular, he was the more 
ſenſible of the power of unbelief, a legal ſpirit, and much 
ignorauce of the true method of ſalvation and of the na- 
ture of the goſpel call, though he never in his judgment 
embraced Relagian or other groſs errors.- Even after he 
ne Tolland, „tho his eireumſtances carried 
him to be deeply *couverſant about ſpiritual matters, de- 
ing then in the courſe of þ mom © ſtudies, 'yet'great . 
was the want he found, while the real beauty and ex- 
cellent glory of the truth, © as it is in Chriſt Jeſus f,“ 
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remained hid from him, though yet he had acceſs to hear 
matters of divinity, in their large compaſs inculcated and 

treated with admirable profoundneſs and accuracy. As 
to his fellow ſtudents, he bemoaned their caſe, as much 
of a piece with his own. He and they heard, ſpoke, 
and were variouſly occupied avout theſe weighty things, 
as if they all had been the ſcholars of Ariſtotle, Plato, 
or-ſome other Heathen philoſopher. They and he heard 
and ſpoke of the Lord, but without any humble awe and 
reverence of his mai-ſty upon their ſpirits, and did ad- 
venture to diſpute and decide in theſe matters, as if they 
had been the meaneſt and moſt trivial things.” “ 
But in the event he attained to ſuch acquaintance with 

the truth, power and ſweetneſs of the goſpel, as entirely 
changed the ſcene. After deep humiliation and griev- 
bus toſſings he could clearly diſcern his gracious relation 
to Jeſus, and a begun conformity to him, amidſt many 
infirmities and miſtakes. His views became more evan- 
gelical, and his exerciſes more conformable to the free 
tenor of the new covenant. The Divine Spirit taught 
and ſealed the doctrines of the word in his experience; 
fo as not only to ſettle his own ſoul in ſpiritual peace and 
joy, but to make him _— and in ſome meaſyre meet 
either to labour or ſuffer for Chriſt, in' company with 
thoſe who were adhering to the public cauſe of reſor- 
mation, and maintaining a good conſc<nce. And to 
doth he was called in his furure public life f. 
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1 To continue the narrative of the author's perſonal exer- 
eiſes and conflicts, and of the means of getting deliverance 
from his troubles, miſtakes and idoubts, and of his eſtabliſh- 
ment in the great truths of natural and revealed religion, in 
oppoſition to violent temptations to Atheiſm and Deiſm, be- 

| ous not to the deſign of this publication. They are detailed 
at ſufficient length in the: Memorial, of which ſome idea may 
be formed from the Abridꝗ ment formerly mentioned. min . 
the following part, which is given entire, the author, in the 
title, . propoſeth to acedunt for the chief wreſtlip s,which 
related to his miniiterial work—both as to inconteſted mat- MK 
ters, and ſundry. things controverted in his time: under IVW. 
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SECTION u. 


| Containing ſome Ae of Ph1L.oMATHE®? Situation and Stu- 


dies when abroad. His return to Scotland after the Revolu» 
tion. The State of Religion and Parties about that Time. 
His Trials for Licence, and Entrance on his public Work. 


AVING propoſed to account for the chief vreſt- 
11 linge that relate to his miniſterinl work, touching 
Head I. namely, his preparation for this great work, 
ParLoMATHEs hath too good ground to be humbled, that 
it is much wanting to this day. Notwithſtanding he 
cannot omit to record ſome things more memorable which 
had” a native tendency that way, though he came far ſhort 


of a juſt improvement. 


(1.) After very ſmall proficiency at home, where he 


did not finiſh his philoſophic courſe, a favourable 
juncture of providence carried him to a foreign coun- 
try, where he had the advantage to attend at a fam- 


ous univerſity, and he accounts himſelf obliged to fin- 


fert into this his teſtament the acknowledgments he 


oweth to ſeveral deſirable perſons, and ſome of great emi- 


nency both belonging to his native land, and to diverſe 
alſo of that foreign country, who intereſted, themſelves 


in him, and ſhewed him great kindneſs; and, in a pecu- 
liar manner, to the famous profeſſors, whom he heard 
there; ſome of whom took ſpecial notice of him, and 
when he had continued a while at the college did recom- 


mend younger ſtudents to his care, and as the _— 
of them was of uſe for his own improvement, ſo it af- 
forded htm competent gain, which came in regularly, 
. . their parents or overſeers being of the richer ſort could 


eaſily afford it, and his circumſtances in a foreign coun- 
try rendered ſo much ſeaſonable and ſteadable. —He 
reckons not himſelf among the exiles, though a ſharer of 
that perſecution, of which his parents, and by conſe- 
quence the family had _ deep ſhare. His PR—_ 
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that time exempted him from particular notice, though 
yet he eſcaped not altogether, but was marked ſo far, 
that it would not have been long ſafe for him to continue 
in his native land, and hence Fr foreign education was 
the more wiſely and mercifully ordered, that he might 
be in a capacity to ſerve his country in due time, might 
it pleaſe the Lord ſo to honour And bleſs him; for in his 
tender years he was in no caſe for ſervice : notwithſtand- 
ing others of his country, who through the violence of 
perſecution were conſtrained to retire, do alſo owe a 
grateful ſenſe of kindneſs to many in that land, where 
they were not only ſuffered to dwell ſafely, and covered 
from the face of the ſpoiler“, but alſo kindly entertained 
and encouraged, as their circumſtances did variouſly re- 
quire. Some time after that he had left the univerſity, 
he was recommended by one of the profeſſors to a noble 
family, and was accordingly: received into it; there he 
ſojourned ſeveral years, and had work ſuited to ſome 
parts of his education. His health was indeed much 
— for moſt of that time, and yet he was not wholly 
diſabled for his buſineſs all the while, ſave only once, 
when appearances preſaged approaching death. But it 
pleaſed the Lord very quickly to reſtore him, which he 
took as a return of the prayers of that eminent man, 
Mr. T. H ſometimes mentioned in this memorial. 
\PriLoMATHEs had been carried out of the family at his 
delire, and was entertained by him for a little while, but 
returned to it very ſoon. There was no want of kind- 
nels, and care on the part of theſe noble perſons and the 
whole family, where fe was entertained with ſo much 
undeſerved reſpect, that it were a high pitch of ingrati- 
tude in him ever to forget ſuch generous and diſcreet 
ulage : yet being then in a near proſpect of death, and 

his Ifiend Mr. T. H. alſo in a frail hate of body, th 

both inclined to be together, 'Thele particulars, thou 
conliderably diſtant in time, he yet thought fit to repre» 
ſent at once, becauſe of their conneQion otherwiſe. . 
(2) Touching the ſtudy of Theology (if he may ſo 
delign his poor mints) any thing which looked that way 
Was not undertaken by him from fixed 41 of ſerv« 
ing in a miniſterial (tation, in regard the heat of _ 
cution 


„ Heb. xi, 37. IIa. xv. 9. 1 Cor, iy, 11, 
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nin in his native land had 4 theſe of his prin- 


ciples from it, both miniſters of the goſpel and cthers, 
_ could poſſibly find ſhelter in other places; and he 
could not entertain any thought of ſuch a ſtation in the 
land. where he ſojourned, though he was well acquainted 
both with language and people, in regard of compliances 
he could not go in unto, and yet without which that 
work was inacceſſible. Hence alſo he declined to enter- 


tain generous and kindly offers tending that way, which 
had been made to him more than once. So remote were 


all ſuch proſpects from his eyes, that he often uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours, and did ſet on work all the intereit 
he could make, having implored the aſſiſtance of his 
friends, to obtain poſts of another ugture, ar whichfhe 
might ſerve, and ſubfiſt creditably. He was alſo more 


than once at the very point of gaiiing his intent that way: 


but (till ſome one thing or another was diſpenſed in Pro- 


vidence (and very unc xpectedly) whereby theſe dutigns, 
to hls great ſorrow, did prove abortive. Thus he was 


conſtrained to continue his aims at theological work, all 


other doors having been ſlut upon him. 
(3). Though he had almoſt entirely laid aide all ex- 
ectations of being employed in the work of the mini, 


{try ; the thoughts whereot had often gone near to fink 


him, conſidering its great import, and his utter unſit- 
neſs, yet a manifold neceſſity lay upon him to improve 
his time in ſomewhat (may ſie call it) preparative that 
way; for, beſides thai all. his eſſays of other bulineſs, 
and to procure ſettlements ſor that eſſect, proved inef. 
ſectunl, the cronds of enemies which ſurrounded him, 
and all poſſible engines of temptation they could (et ou 
foot, put him ſo exceedingly to it, both as to the truths 
and exerciſt of religion, yea, and every thing whereby. - 
the Lord had manifeited ſomewhat concerning himſell, 

. nature's glimmeringe, and more elpectally by 
revealed light, &. —theſe and other conſiderations 
meeting in his circumſtances whetted his ſpirits to ſuch 
un cage (When extraordinary damps were allayed) that had 
it been poſſible for him, he would have encompaſſed ten 
and land for light, Hence all means were uled for it, 


fo far as he was. enabled to carry them z and an that time 


he alſo peruſed what books, yen, and mauuſerlpts, of tie 
; very 
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very worſt note, he either could purchaſe, or were in 
provide i brought to his hand, being intenſely defiroun 
to ky the ut moſt of the exceptions, objellions and 
cavil« of advortaries, atheiſts, libertines und heretics, of 
whatever denominations. He pretends not either to juſ- 
tify his conduct in this matter, or to deſire his ſurvivors 

to tollow the example, unleſs the Lord do otherwiſe clear 
their way not that there is any ground to honour the 
empty and inſignificant inventions of hell, by ſtanding in 
awe of them in the lealt. zuch is the brightneſs or relu- 
cence of revealed truth, when God who commanded the 
light to“ thine out oi daikneſs, ſhineth in upon the heart, 
that the caviis of adverſaries whatſoever can as little mi- 
litate »yainfi it as the barkings of curs could hurt a meri- 
dian fun. But as poor PHLoMATHEs threw away a great. 
deal oc time in raking ſuch © unghills, ſo that barren, 
choking and vexauous ſtudy ſignified nothing towards the 
iſſuing his conflicts, all he had thereby was that he knew 
what theſe weak and wicked men advanced, whereof he 
might verv well have remained ignorant. In the higheſt 
account it was nothing comparable to the temptations 
more immediately from devils, wherewith he had been 
ordinarily put to grapple. 
| (4:) When it pleaſed the Lord, and in fo far as it 
ſeemed good unto him to ſend forth his light, + and truth 
for iſſuing theſe conflicts, the light became from time 
to time ſtill ſweeter to him, and procured ſuch an addict- 
edneſs to the reading ſome choice theological tracts, that 
it was not poſlible for him to ply any other ſtudy. And 
though he entertained projects of that ſort before, which 
alſo might have been carried ſome length, had he begun 
with them, yet after the ſweets of Theology, they Toft 
all reliſh with him to ſuch a degree, that he could by no 
means, get his thoughts carried that way. 'A concern 
about his own ſalvation, with the neceſſary attendance 
upon the Lord, and the uſe of means in dependance up- 
on him for that effect, were brought, at length, to ſuch 
a connection with theological ſtudies that it was not poſ- 
ſible for him to ſever them And ſeeing peace in his 
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own conſcience, and any 1''tle neceſs to the Lord which 


was graciouſly beſtowed upon him, were ſo knit to his 


oor aiins at this (tudy, that they could not be ſeparated; 
and all did run in the ſame channel, he was brouglit to 
a point in ſo far, vis. that theſe were his (tudies about 
which he had the Lord's call to be employed 3 Before 
this, he was ſadly undetermined, and like to be ſwallows 


ed up with ſorrows, which appeared iuextricable. Pain 


would he have abandoned all thoughts of pointing to- 
wards the miniſtry, and have made choice of ſome other 
employment, and was never more in earnelt about any 
buſineſs of that nature, than in uſing all endeavours he 

could to obtain another ſtation. For ſome time he could 
neither ſtudy Theology, nor could he laave it, and tlius 
he was racked and did halt betwixt the two: But now 
that Providence had incloſed und hedge him in at all 
all hands, and that he found peace, ſweerneſs, and en- 
largement in his little eſſays towards tlieology, it gave 
him no ſmall ſolace, that he knew his way in that res- 


pect, and that it was duty to go on whatever might be 


the reſult. | | 2 
(5.) In regard his chief and almoſt. only motives to- 
wards this buſineſs were taken from ſome near and weigh- 


ting concernments of his own ſoul, often emangled' a- 


mongit the thickets of various temptations, he could not 


eſcape an adjuſting his work unto a near conformity to 


theſe exigencies, and therefore he took great deliglit in 


peruſing the works of ſundry divines, who were eminent 


as well for digeſted experience in religion, as for great 
learning, after that he had gone throngh ſome courſe of 
theological ſtudies in conjunction With his coimmpanions 
at a renowned foreign univerſity. And in particular he 
took great pleaſure in reading and pondering the works 


of Meſſrs. Hooker, Shepherd, Jeremiah Burrows, Owen. 
Goodwyn, and others whom he need not name: his ho- 


neſt ſurvivors may and will know them, as they have 


- occaſhon, 


(6.) Thus matters continued with him for ſ@me years, 
during moſt of which time he ſojourned in « noble fa- 
mily, where he was employed in pleaſant and eaſy work, 
and wanted not abundance of leiſure ſor retirement, as 
the frail ellate of his body could allow. IIe wo had the 
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and he doubts not but chat others were awakened ; 2» 
he could not approve their conduct in ſundry regar 


. 
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advantage of deſirable means for improvement by eon- 
verſe with diverſe excellent ones of the earth, and perſons 


of good note both for grace and parts. Sundry of theſe 


met in ſocieties, with whom he joined, and ſeveral of 
conſiderable quality thought it not below them to ply 
theſe ſocial duties. Diverſe of theſe ſocieties were ma- 


naged in a comely and profitable way, and an attendance 


upon them was blefſcd to ſome who ſincerely pointed 
heavenward, and found help through that conveyance 


S: 
for beſides that theſe conferences were more open than 
he could underſtand good ground for, (for none were 
excluded from hearing) ſome aſſumed too far, and en- 
croached upon miniſterial work by ſtated diſcourſes (with- 


cout conference) upon places of ſcripture, both explain- 


ing and applying them to ſuch as came to hear. This 
was a grief to him, which alſo he expreſſed as he found 
acceſs, -and the inſtances of Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
were alarming , whoſe aſpirings beyond their ſtation 
were puniſhed in a very awful manner, as is known: yet 
he dare not ſet theſ: honeſt men upon a level with ſuch 
rebels, who ſinned with the height of daring preſump- 
tion, for they ated ignorantly or inadvertently, and 
ſuch meddlings are very ordinary in fo. -ign places. I 
hear alſo that ſome Diſſenters in England do allow them, 


and he hath read paragraphs in the writings of eminent 


divines, who expreſsly own a liberty reaching, upon the 


matter, this length, and upon grounds which he appre- 


hends have a tendency to throw the churches of Chriſt 
into utter confuſion : for if a liberty to exerciſe gifts to 
the extent whercunto the perſon therewith enqowed, and 


others alſo, may think they will carry him, be allowed 


upon their _ motion, the land-marks and marches 
betwixt paſtors and people would ſoon be removed, and 
they might ſ> invade the office of teachers, that there 
would be no end. Thus the lovely order, with a due 


| ſubordination of people to 2 inſtituted by the Lord 
to be obſerved in the churc 


es, would fall to the ground. 
He is loath to carry this digreſſion too far. His friends | 
may conſult authors who have treated the controverſy. 


The fcriptural directory is clear; “ No man taketh this 
| "Mn honour | 


8 Numb. xvi. throughout. 
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honour unto himſelf, but he that is called of God, as 
was Aaron *;” and even the Lord Jeſus, in his media. 
tory eſtate acted by a call in this matter: © He glorified 
not himſelf to be made an high prieſt,” That one poſ- 
ing queſtion may ſuffice to iſſue the controverſy, vis. 
„ How ſhall they preach except they be ſent ?” | 
(..) When the perſecution ceaſed, and King James 
VII. had left the throne, he reſolved, and ſome while 
afterward did return to his native land. He had both 
work and plentiful entertainment, while abroad; and 
though he wanted not encouragements toward a foreign 
ſettlement, which he thinks not proper to be mentioned 
in this manner, yet any little ſervice he might be fitted, 
through grace, to perform, he reckoned due to his na- 
tive country: beſides that the deſign of his education in 
a foreign country, and the ſtretches of manifold kind- 
neſſes ſhewed him, ere he was ſome way naturalized 
amongſt them, and had acceſs to do for himſelf, toge- 
ther with the commands of his only ſurviving parent, 
then reſiding in Scotland, rendered his return a clear 
duty, both in point of juſtice and gratitude. Neverthe- 
leſs the obligations he owed to ſome worthy perſons in 
that ſtrange land (which was a little native country to 
him), together with the intimate fellowſhip wherein he 
lived with ſome excellent ones of the earth there, and 
ſonie attachments, which prudence forbids to mention 
in this manner, & c.; thoſe, he ſaith, and other things 
he names not, concurring, made his leaving that foreign 
country one, if not the greateſt, adventure of (elf-denial 
he ever had occaſion for, during the courſe of his pil- 
grimage. And hence though the greatneſs of the exam- 
ple, and ſeeming remoteneſs of the purpoſe deterring, 
procured ſharp ſtruggles, yet he could not eſcape, and 
was under an invincible neceſſity of taking home a paſ 
ſage of ſcripture, which was caſt into his mind about that 
time, viz. © By myſelf have I ſworn, ſaith the Lord, 
becauſe thou haſt done this thing, &c.—that in bleſſing 
T will bleſs thee, &c.” + He entirely abſtracts from all 
the ſingularities in that great inſtance, to which his 
imall matters are not worthy to be compared, and only 
| cConſiders 
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conſiders it on the part of ſclf-denial, wherein it had 


ome paralleliſms to his caſe, which he ſhall bury in 


;Glence. Neither wanted it ſome ſweet verification by 
n greater meaſure of heart-enlargement + in the Lord's 
Ways than he had enjoyed before, —- So much then is 
gained in point of light, vis. 1ſt, That it was duty to 
come home to his naive country, 2d. In regard his 
thoughts and poor ſtudies did wholly run in a' theologi- 
cal channel, and the ſmall talents he had were only of 
that kind, that it was his plain and indiſpenſable duty to 
occopy therewith t as it might pleaſe 4 e Lord to open 
a door unto him. I | 12270 
(8.) Being in his native country, as he had lived in 
ſweet felowthip with the godly in his tender years, ere 
he went off from it, and alſo while abroad both with | 
theſe of his.own nation and foreigners, ſo upon his re- 
turn, he found it as much his intereft as his duty to ſeek 
a cquaintance af the moſt judicious, clearly enlightened, 
.and emineriuly godly, as he could find acceſs unto the 
dame : „The || ſecret af the. Lord is with them that fear 
bim, and he will ſhew them his covenant.” It was his 
dle ſire and proſpect to be in that company eternally, and 
hence he aſſociated himſelf unto them in time as much 
as paſſibly he could: with them he entertained the near- 
eſt and (ſweeteſt familiarity, and having found ſome of 
them of a reach much beyond the ordinary ſet, and 
greatly fitted to be uſcful, being wiſe, prudent and cloſe, 
to theſe he opened his. whole heart, as his circumſtanced 
caſes rendered ſo. much neceſſary and adviſable. In this 
way he was led in to ſee innumerable evils of his heart 
and walk, while, ſuch fair copies did clearly manifeſt his 
blurrings and blunders: and in particular he was made, 
in theſe methods, to diſcern his great ignorance of the 
goſpel covenant, and manifold entanglements 'with the 
law, as, through abuſe, made oppoſite thereuuto. 
They underſtood the glorious goſpel much better than he, 
and therefore he loved and honoured them. He accounts 
it his great mercy, that throughout the ſtrain of his con- 
verſation he was enabled to entertain great reſpect to 
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theſe whom the Lord had “ beautified with his image, 
to be willing, yea, and to reckon it his happineſs, might 
ke ſit at the feet of theſe excellent ones, and receive in- 
ſtruction, conviction, encouragement and any other ad- 
vantage, wherein it might pleaſe the Lord to make them 
of uſe unto him z eſpecially when ſaving grace had the 


| 23 of wit, and learning, to render it more uſeful. 


oreover the ſcriptural + records concerning our Lord's 


care of his little ones, and tenderneſs of them, bore great 


weight with him. He lived under juſt and cautious fears, 
leſt he ſhould offend them, was willing and deſirous to 
account to them for his motions, and ready, through 

race, to acknowledge the evil, whenſoever he perceiv- 


ed that he had ſtept aſide. He hated contention, and 


found it ſtill hurtful to him, and though his ſoft and 
weak mind rendered him very unfit to grapple with the 
raiſed paſſions of men, yet his ſoul deſired, as to all his 
concerns, to come to the light, and to have all of them 
without exception brought to the ſcriptural ſtandard, and 
judged thereby; and a ſincere trial by this only rule was 
{till defired by him, and the more cloſe and ſtrict, was 
ſtill the more acceptable through grace. But in re- 
gard men cannot accompliſh a ſearch ſo. cloſe and exact, 
as he found needful, his eyes were towards the Lord, 
that he might + ſearch and try him. 33 

(9) Before, but a great deal more after, his return, 


he was ſtraitened how to behave with reference to a two- 


fold extreme, which he found ſtrong and prevalent in 
his native country. Upon the one hand, a dreadful and 
dangerous ſchiſm had been raifed in this church, during 
the times of heavy perſecution, and a conſiderable num- 
ber of people had formed themſelves into alſeparate body, 
having withdrawn from the whole Preſbyterian miniftry 
of this church, excepting ſome two or three, or a very 
few who were of their mind. They looked upon them- 


ſelves as the alone entire, and ſtanding part of the church, 
They had alſo gone lengths with reſpect to the ſtate, 
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which were very ſingular. One of their miniſters had 
at a fjold-meeting, to the great ſurprize of ſundry of his 
hearers, excommunicated: the then Duke af York, and 
ſome others of the nobility, who were indeed very wick« 
ed, and had been noted perſecutors, though that manner 
of ſudden and ſummary reſentment was extraordinary, 
and out of the common road. A confiderable body of 
them had alſo erected themſelves into what they called 
a Convention of States, (though yer they were of the . 
lower ſtation) and did emit declarations, and made acts, 
into the diſquiſition whereof he ſhall not enter. Ac- 
counts of theſe matters are extant in a great part, and he 
expects that a particular, large, and honeſt hiſtory of 
theſe days, and of the whole particulars ſince the com- 
mencement thereof will be publiſhed in due time. He 
acknowledgeth that many lamentable defections of per- 
ſc1s in all ranks, during the perſecution, had given great 
offence, and that the cruel oppreſſion, with the barbar= 
cus perſecutions of theſe times were (for what he knows) 
without a parallel amongſt ſuch as would be called Pro- 
teſtants; and it appeared afterwards that a deſign of 
eſtabliſhing Popery was on foot, and carried on by the 
chief managers of theſe violences —— Thus we were 
brought, and made conſiderable entrances into Babel, 
den, the fatal {troke was very ear, and would have been 
given, had mot the Jord vouchſafed a great and merciful 
turn. The memorable hiſtory of this is known, and he 
en'ers not upar it. He only repreſents that the ſeceſſion 
from the whole Preſbjterian and perſecuted miniſtry was 

matter of heavy ſorrow to him; and yet he did not juſ- 
tity the ſtfetclies dt lundry miniſters “ and others, who 
took ſhelter fot many years under thefe perſecuting rulers, 
ir ways which he could not approve, and many of the 
Whojceſt of the land, as well as poor PHILoMATHEs, 
toupglit to be Eraſtian; beſides that they were alſo un- 
kindly and ungenerous, as of a tendeney and | expreſsly 
detigned by the government, to expoſe their brethren to 
the greater ſury of perſecution, which likewiſe took ef- 
fect, and the perſecution was ſcrewed to ſuch dreadful 

heights, that it nec ded not to be thought very ſtrange, 
diough many were tempted thereby unto 1luch reſent- 
| | mut 
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ment and irregularities, to which otherwiſe they would 
not have gone: for oppreſſion will render even“ a wite 
man mad +.” And touching what they excepted agaivtt 
the civil government, though he regrets the extremes to 
which ſome of them carried that matter, yet the eſtates 
of parliament did afterwards find the moſt important of 
their objections truly valid, and declared ſo much in the 
Claim of Right, and otherwiſe, But it is not his buſi- 
neſs to debate theſe matters in his Teſtamentary Memoirs; 
all that he intends ar preſent is to repreſent, that in re- 
gard ſeveral gracious perſons were not free of a leaven 
that fermented towards the extreme of ſchifm, and ma- 
ny had gone to unwarrantable hcights of that nature, 
having ſtumbled fo far at evils which were real de ſections 
in perſons of all ranks, he was under a concern to carry 
faithfully, wiſely, and yet tenderly with them. 
Yet, ſecondly, on the other part, he was grieve at 
the general bent, in theſe times, towards compliances. 
and accommodations, the conſiſteney whereot with our 
principles and covenants he could not underſt and. 
We are a people in covenant with the Lord, and in 
a ſuitableneſs to theſe covenants, during the courſe and 
long tract of perſecution we had endured, their invi- 
olable obligation had been owned with all poſlible ic « 
lemnity for many years. Our received doctrine, wor- 
ſnip, diſcipline an government, according to theſe ca- 
venants, was alſo maintained and exerciſcd ip all poſ- 
fable ways, as could be attained under the vehemence an 
cruelty of perſecution. As to what concerned thoſe wh; 
took ſhelter, by a fort of indulgence from the Eraſtian 
and perſecuting rulers, he intermeddles not with their 
conduct, neither doth he know at what rate they, main« 
tained their peace, nor can he account for the meaſuxc 3 
they took with ſundry perſecutors who, were under their 
charge; but this he knows, that the body of the perſe- 
cuted (whatever differences were amongſt them in other 
things) agreed in owning the obligation, of the national, 
and ſolemn leayu® and covenant, and made frequent an 
W Honourable mention of theſe covenants, together with 
| their expreſſing moſt juſt reſentments of oaths contrary 
to them, and laws made againſt them. The ſtrain or 
EY | doctrine 
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doQrine preached in perſecuting times bore manifold teſ 


timony to this, when the times were meddled withjthere- 


in, as often the); were, and in ſome caſes to an exceſs, 
Yet, behold | after a great and happy revolution, other 
meaſures are recommended under the ſpecious names of 
Prudence, and Fuft Moderation. Men of a leading influ- 


"ence, both in church and ſtate, do by a kind of ſtrange 


concert agree to ſuppreſs the teſtimony of the former 
times, not to mention our covenants, at leaſt in any ſo- 


lemn way, and with the honour due to them; and to 


manage in church matters, as much to the mind of the 
rulers, as could conſiſt in any manner with our known 
principles; and ſundry ſtretches were made to the grief 
not only of theſe who ſwayed towards extremes, but alſo 
to a wounding the hearts of ſeveral judicious and godly 
perſons who were quiet, ſober, and had a juſt averſion 
from extremes on any hand whatſoever. And when 
theſ. iirange accommodations were challenged, as they 
failed dat to be by ſeverals exerciſed to godlineſs, the 
ordinary anſwer was, That the circumſtances of the time 
and prudential conſiderations required ſo much, and that 
it was not as yet the ſeaſon to intermeddle either with 
our covenants and defections from them, or to take ſuch 
meaſures as might give the leaſt umbrage to theſe who 
were in the. government; though yet few of them were 
of our principles, though they gave us ſo much counte- 
nance as- they thought their preſent intereſt rendered 
adviſable ; whereas many then and afterwards in power, 
had been arnongſt the leaders in the formerperſecutions. 
We were at that time, as to the prevalent ſway, much 
of a piece with the Jews, after their return from the 
Babyloniſh captivity, who generally pretended, “ that 
the time was not come, the time to rebuild the Lord's t 
houſe;” and in the mean while they were much buſied 


[ 


in building and beautifying their own houſes, but the 


hand of the Lord was againſt them, and their ſecular 
wealth was gradually conſumed : according to the ſequel 
of that — juſt quoted, which had alſo, and (till 
hath, its accompliſhment upon us, who continue much 
of a piece with them in the worſe part; but are not as 
yet awakened, as they were, to give God the glory in a 
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ſolemn, free and national F acknowledgment of our defeo- 
tions, reviving our coven:nts, and returning anto him. 
But he inclines not to dilate theſe purpoſes. 

(10.) Notwithſtanding, in regard the Lord had- mer- 


Cifully opened a door, and that all his friends with one 


voice deſired, alſo the preſbytery of Edinburgh harmo- 
niouſly invited him, he thought it his duty ta ſybrait to 
trial towards his being licenſed to preach the goſpel, and 
it pleaſed the Lord to order the ſeveral ſteps of that en- 
terprize in much mercy to him. He had laid his ac. 
count long before this with an afflifted and uncertain lot 
in the world, and wherein he might readily be deſtitute of- 
helps, which otherwiſe might be neceflary, deſirable, 
and uſeful; and the very few books he had were not 
then at hand, hc having left the mott-of them in that 
foreign country, where he had ſojourned for ſeveral years. 
He might indeed have borrowed, and would not have. 
wanted upon the leaſt ſignification of his defire, yet he 
eſſayed ſomewhat, which he indeed trembles to mention, 
and yet cannot conceal in a conſiſtency with the inge- 
nuity deſigned in theſe his laſt memairs, viz. he eſſayed 
to make the ſeveral draughts of every piece of trial, which 
had been preſcribed to him, without confulting any au- 
thors beſide the Bible; and accordingly he did ſo, and 
delivered cach of them with approbation, without any: 
conſiderable variation from the firſt caſts, ſo far as he 
. can remember. Touching a Latin diſcourſe upon the. 
ſubject, they gave him to treat, he fat down ſoon. after 
the preſcription, with no other deſign fave to mark the. 
intended ſerics, and though he aft<rwards coniuited; a. 
few authors, yet he mind>: not any alteration. ke, wade: 
from what he found in them : He hopes his honeft rea- 
ders will not miltake this freedom. Ile hath no other 
deſign ſave to record ingenuouſly the Lord's tree mercy, 
through Chriſt, to the molt inſignificant; of. creatures, 
and to encourage «ouch of his ſurviving friends, whom the 
matter may concern more nearly, e thinks this diſe 

2 the more remarkable, for that he had of a con- 
iderable while before entirely defiſted, from palemicah 


Jer. Nel. and Dan, chap, is, aud particularly Neh. ix. 
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ſtudies. He found that his ſeveral caſes and toſſings re- 
quired an attachment to purpoſes of another nature, and 
often demandcd the ſtudy of his own heart rather than 
of any thing elſe, and he could not avoid to conform his 
work to his circumſtances. This gave a handle to fears, 
leſt ſuch an omiſſion might tend to his hurt, and that 
he would not be ſo ripe as need were, when examined 
in order to his licenſe. Some alſo informed him, that 
ſundry of his judges had reſolved to have him tried the 
more cloſely, becauſe of his advantages beyond many 

others, in haviny managed his ſtudies at a foreign uni- 
verſity, and the vogue he had of ſtrictneſs in principle 
would have made any conſiderable ſailure he might be 
" guilty of, to be obſerved the more punQually : yet the 
Lord pitied and carried him through the ſeveral parts of 
theſe probatory exerciſes, without any prejudice ſuſtain- 
ed by a long continued omiſſion of ſuch ſtudies as might 
juſtly have been thought moſt adviſable with reſpect there 
unto, while yet the neareſt concerns of his ſoul carried 
him to be wholly taken up about practical theology. 

(11.) The ſubjects he was required to treat for trial 
were difficult, yet mercifully ordered in his caſe, being 
ſuited to what he would fain have had to be the exerciſe 
of his mind for ſome years before. He thinks it will 
not be unacceptable to his ſurvivors, that he mention 
them in a few words. The firſt led him to conſider ſav- 
ing illumination from that text; “ This is eternal liſe 
to know thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom 
thou haſt ſent *.” The ſecond carried him to ſome pon- 
dering of Chriſt's dwelling in the Chriſtian's heart, * 
theſe words 3 Chriſt in you the kope of glory +,” — 
where a grave and weighty queſtion fell 2 conſide- 
ration, vis, Jeſus Chriſt in the believer is every thin 
that pertains to g life and godlineſs, wiſdom, es - 
neſs, ſanctifieation and redemption, whence is it that the 
hope of glory is particularly condeſcended upon? This 
query, beſides its ſuitableneſs to the apo way moſt ne- 
ceſſary to him on other accounts. He repeats not, nor 
doth he remember after a long interval, ſundry things 


e John wil. 3. + Col. 1 21. 2 2 Net. i. 3. 
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he was guided to advance upon it. He only repreſents 
a note or two, which he ought never to forget. iſt, - 
That the gracious perſon ſhall not in any caſe be utterly 
deſtitute 3 “ The rigliteous ſhall never be forſaken . 
— Chriſt is in him, ſhall ever be in him, and is in him 
&« the hope of glory.” 2dly, When other more ſenſible 
ſweet enjoyments. do fail, he walks in + darkneſs, and 
wants the light of conſolation, yet hope is not extinguiſh- 
ed, nor ever ſhall be, for Chriſt in him will never leave 
him, and he is in him“ the hope of glory ||.” Many a 
great depth did PRHILOMATHES wade through; and yy 
did he almoſt loſe ground after this; nevertheleſs, at his 
worſt, he fqund the paſſage verified; for the enemy could 
never extinguiſh his hopes of glory; and now that the 
ſhadows of the evening are ſtretched out, and he reckong 
upon it that his day is drawing to a cloſe, here he finds 
the living ſpring of his ſweeteſt and moſt ſerene Joys. 
The third diſcourſe was concerning prayer, from theſe 
words; © Praying in the Holy Ghoſt F;” and thereby 
he was brought under the ſweet neceſſity of conſidering 
diverſe things of weight pertaining to the conduct of the 
Spirit of the Lord in prayer, and otherwiſe, which were 
both humbling and encouraging to him. The Latin dif- 
courſe preſcribed was concerning the myſtical union be- 
twixt Chriſt and believers ; a ſubject of the neareſt con- 
cern to his ſoul, with an eye unto which it had been the 
matter of much thoughtfulneſs unto him. He alſo in- 
ſerted a clauſe or two into this theſis, which ſtruck di- 
IE rectly againit ſome Carteſian ſentiments, that had here- 
tofore ſerved as handles of various temptations, where. 
= with he was ſometimes not a little toſſed. The ſubject 
of the diſcourſe was remote from theſe matters, but a 
reaſon determined him to expoſe them to debate, which 
he inclines not to mention in this manner. But the chief 
WE purpoſe touched in them was concerning the inhabita- 
Non of the perſon, as well as the graces of the Spirit in 
W the belicver. This alſo was reaſoned with much cloſe- 

| nely in the diſpute, and the worthy opponent told him 
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afterwards more than once, that the reaſoning was made 
uſeful to him, and that he came to be of his opinion, 
from which he was averſe before. PRHILOMATHES re- 
members that this had been the matter of particular 
thoughtfulneſs unto him in the concernments af ſalva- 
tion before: that time, and that he was greatly confirmed 
in his ſentiments by the large accounts which the great 


Dr. Owen hath given of that matter, in his treatiſe con- 


cerning the Spirit, and ſome other of his elaborate tracts. 
80 much for the firſt point, vis. preparations for the 
miniflerial work. He ſhall next enter upon ſome re- 
markables in the excrciſe of it, for in regard of the ſcare 
city of miniſters ſhortly after the Revolutioh, he conti- 
nued not long in his probationary ſtate. 
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Farther Obſervations on the State of public Affuirt, Some Things 
4 to the Exerciſe of the Author's Miniftry, ben a Proba- 
tioner, His Settlement in a Pariſh, The State of the People; 
And the munner in which be endeavoured to diſcharge the Mis 


| nifterial Duttes, 
Hrad II. THOUGH the interval of time betwixt the 


$ 1 licenſe and ordination was ſmal's yet 

ſome things memorable occurred therein, which nad a 
great influence upon his following ſettlement, and he 
thinks neceſſary 6n that head to be communicated to his 
dear ſurvivors, 

(.) A merciful xeſtoration of liberty, and acceſs to 
ſolemn worſhip, without the heavy yoke of perſecution, 
which had preſſed us for many by-paſt years, was mat- 
ter of much joy to PHILOMATAHES and others. When 
the Lord had, in fo far, returned our + captivity, we 

| were 


+ Pſalm exxvi, 4. TIfatah x. 20. 
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were even in amaze, and “ like men that dreamed, 


This he thought ſhould have ſweetly determined, aud 


even melted our hearts into a humbling ſenſe of our na- 


tional defections, and procured a free and unhampered 
acknowledgment of them on fit occaſions, and eſpecially 
upon days of ſolemn faſting and humiliation. During 
the former perſecution fo much was endeavoured with 
ſinglenefs and honeſty, though at the peril of liberty, 
goods, yea, and life alſo. And now that the Lord had 
extricated us from thoſe dangers, with a ſtrong hand and 
ſtretched out arm, he expected not that any difficulty. 
would have ſwayed us, to the omiſſion of a duty fo very 
clear in its nature, and plain from the ſcriptures of truth. 


It is known, that after the Babyloniſh captivity the Jews 
made free 4 confellion of their public detections, as Was 


before inſtructed; and the maxim is of an eternal verity 
acknowledged by all, namely, “ He thut covereth his 
ſins (hall not proſper, but he that conſeſſoth and ſorſäk— 
ech ſhall find mercy “lt is true indeed that ſundry 
3 were x Ad controverted, as onlinarily they 
ave been in the ſeveral aygs of the church, and he Know- 

eth not any period, ſince the apoſtolical days, which were 
entirely free of debates of this kind: yet ſure there were 
many fins which might be reckoned beyond diſpute 


amongſt thoſe of our communion, and he could ſee na 


reaſon why ſuch ſhould not have been confeſſed, fave 
theſe that were mainly deduced from the topics of carnal 
prudence and man-pleaſing, Ie was alfo at once afflic- 
tive and aſtoniſhing to him, to obſerve how we came to 
be crouded with a ſet of new Preſbyterians, who had gorie. 
all the lengths of required compliance in the late times: 
They, wich others who had ſhettered under the induig— 
eces of the laſt reigns, together with the politiciaus of. 
tae time, and men of no fixed principle in point of go, 
vernment, for of. gcal in any religious concern, had not- 
withſtanding a mighty influence in theſe days. Our 
temporary Preſbyterians, and ſuudry old perſecutors who, 
ſwayed with the time, were much Care ſſed and had their 
deep ſhare, or at leall. were much noticed in our dctis 


+ Jer. Neh. and Dan. ch. ix. 
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berations and reſolutions about public matters. Many of 
theſe Temporaries and ſome alſo who were actors, more 
or leſs, in the former perſecutions, got into our judica- 
tories; and though they utterly neglected inferior courts, 
or at beſt gave them very little countenance, and took 
no inſpection of the congregations to which they belong 
ed, yet failed not to be at our Aſſemblies, being ordina- 
rily choſen to attend them, as ruling elders. Thus old 
ſufferers came to be borne down, unleſs they went into 
a ſort of politic preſbytery upon the Revolution- footing, 
as it was and ſtill is uſually called. 5 

He deſigneth not hereby to aſperſe, or in the leaſt de- 
tract from the heroical atchievements of the illuſtrious 
and magnanimous King William, whoſe memory, toge- 
ther with that of Queen Mary, his royal conſort, ought 
ſtill to be ſavoury to theſe lands; they having been ho- 
noured to be the inſtruments of a great deliverance to us 
from popery, flavery and death. But ſtill he thinks we 
ought to have uſed that great and happy Revolution -in 
another and better manner. We had then the honour 
and benefit of acceſs to theſe great perſons. and to treat 
with crowned heads, an occaſion from which we had 
been long debarred ; and he thinks Chriſtian ingenuity 
and candour would have demanded an honeſt and ſtre- 
nuous afferting, and owning the principles for which we 
had ſuffered many years, and in particular as they are 
oppoſite to prelacy and Eraſtianiſm. Befides he was per- 
ſuaded, we owed the honour unto the Prince of thefjkings 
of the earth of acknowledging ſolemnly our more noted 
defeCtions in the former times. Surely it was “ meet 
to be ſaid to the Lord, I have born * chaſtiſement, I will 
not offend : That which I know not, teach thou me, 
and whereinſoever I have done iniquity, let me do ſo no 
more. He preſumes our ſovereign would not have 
thought ſtrauge of ſuch honeſt meaſures, and would 
have imputed them to our principles, as natively conſe- 
quential upon them. So much alſo was propoſed and 
urged by judicious ard godly men, diverſe of whom had 
been old and honeſt ſufferers: But our chief managers, 
Tundry of whom were but temporary Prefbyterians, did 
carry us into quits other meaſures. He Ig 

, - BT that 
* Job xxxiv. 31, 32. 
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cat an honeſt effay towards this was made by onr firſt 
== General Aſſembly, and that they made an act for a na- 


tional faſt, wherein — enumeration was made 
of ſome chief ſteps of our defection, vis. the declara- 


cauſes of the Lord's indignation againſt us. The draught 
| containing theſe particulars was alſo read in open aſſem- 
bly with great complacency of the members; and the 
| Moderator declared thereupon that he thought it a very 
8 favoury paper: yet it had not that reliſh with their Ma- 
ðjeſties Mich Commiſſioner, who deſired that the paſſing 
of the act might be delayed that ſeſſion; and in the mean 
while, he ſought up the bill, that he might review it be- 
fore any further progreſs. Accordingly it was given to 
his Grace; and theſe particular crying ſins of the late 
| times were daſhed out. So great was the ſway of our 
political biaſs after a memorable Revolution. 
This change was ſurpriſing, and alarmed ſundry of 
the members, who were thin oy Tap challenge it; yet, 
for peace ſake, they were ſilent : So great were our fears 
of every thing that might have any tendency to break 
| ſquares with the politicians of that time. After the next 
reading, the draught, thus altered, was paſſed into an act 
| very quickly: for our managers had no inclination that 
| it ſhould be reaſoned. It is true, the Moderator ſigni- 


= ſervation, and might condeſcend upon the fins of their 
—_= reſpective . congregations : but beſides that this was a 
weak ſalvo,. for we declined to make ſuch freedom a na- 
== tional deed, it was but little even of that kind we uſed. 
There wag indeed a propoſal made by the Moderator, 
| and gone into by the Aſſembly, that a monitory paper 
ſhould be compiled, and emitted by them; and ſome 
_ wcre nominated to draw it up. He alſo remembers, that 
a very honeſt letter of! an old dying miniſter, ' with refe- 
WF rence to this matter, was read in the committee of over- 
| tures, and that the worthy author did therein humbly + 


= ous conſideration, an affertion and revival of our cove- 
= ants. Ie heard that epiſtle read (being a probationer, 
= 2d preſent), which was very refreſhful to ſeverals wha 
= crc there. After reading, a motion was made, that it 
| | might 
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tion againſt the covenants, the teſt, and more ſuch juſt 


| fied that miniſters might be more particular in the ob- 


and gravely, yet moſt earneſtly recommend to their ſeri- 
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might be given to theſe bretHren who had the charge of 


preparing. the monitory bill, and there the matter reſted. 
Ihe ſame was alſo the fate of other propoſals of that 


kind. The brethren named were ſincerely faithful to 
their truſt; the paper was well digeſted and free; and 


he doubts not but that, through the Lord's bleſſing, it 
would have done much good: yet it appears that it 
could not go down with our chief doers; for it was ne- 
ver brought in, neither to that nor any ſubſequent aſ- 


| ſembly.z and the matter dropt entirely. The heavy yoke 


of perſecution had preſſed us long, and by a chain of 


wonders was now taken off; and hereby many were in- 
clined to-eaſy courſes; and an exceſſive averſion from 


what they apprehended might be irritating, and bring us 
into trouble, proved a ſnare. PILOMATAESs ſhall be 
Joath to judge too harſhly: our necks were juſt as taken 
oft from the block, our ſettlement was in a weak and in- 
fant eſtate, and our adverſaries were many and ſtrong : 
hence ſuch methods were thought adviſeable, that we 
might not too mach provoke them; and that, if poſſible, 
ſome of them might be gained, at leaſt, to entertain 
mere favourable impreſſions of Preſbytery. + Notwith- 
ſtanding he muſt uſe the freedom; in a Teſtamentary 


Memorial, to repreſent to his ſurvivors that ſuch politics 


were matter of heavy ſorrow to the moſt eminently gra- 
cious he knew, as being the fair difguiſes of ſin- cover- 


ing, wherein none ever did, or ſhall + proſper. - For his 


own part, he muſt declare, that ever ſince the Lord open- 
ed his £ yes, mercies of a more common nature, and eſ- 
pecially {ſuch as were great and hen 
and humbling. They were made the ſtrongeſt and m 


efficacious remembrancers of his fins; the reflection, 


upon a particular view, was plain and native; © Have 
I thus requited a good and gracious Lord?“ Views of 


Chriſt in the mercy became a ſpring of mournfulneſs, 
wore full + ard plentiful than he can well expreſs ; and 
expected that it would have proven more generally ſo. 
either could he obſerve that theſe accommodations had 
any good effect; for though they pleaſed theſe of the 
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(. 2.) About that time a ſolemn Faſt was appointed, 
neither much in a way, nor to be obſerved on a day 
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higher rank; who had no true reſpect nor heart: love either 


te us or our principles, and had no higher regards than 
to ſerve themſelves by the eſtabliſhment, yet others ſtuck 
not to condemn that temporiſing, as not fully honeſt, 


nor ſuitable to our principles; and our adverſaries were 


rather emboldened and enraged, and gained by meaſures 


which too much bewrayed a fear of them. He hath ex- 
tended this paragraph beyond his deſign and * 
and it is with much reluctancy that he gives characters ; 
yet as he therein deals ſincerely, ſo he hath a becoming 
deference to perſons of note and. worth, who may differ 


ſuitable to the nature of that work i Our church was 
then, and often afterward, remiſs in uſing that power 


' wherewith the Lord hath intruſted the overſeers of his 
| houſe, viz. authoritatively to enjoin faſts and thankſ- 
givings. He acknowledgeth that a neglect could not be 


much blamed, as matters were .circumſtanced at that 
time, while we were but ariſing out of the duſt, and 
ſcarcely had any repreſentative, vis. a little before the 
meeting of our firſt General Aſſembly. Thus the State 
prevented their moving that way, and appointed a faſt 


to be celebrated on the Lord's day. He could not reliſh 


ſupervenient appointments caft in upon that day, which 
hath its inſtitution and buſineſs already determined by 
our Lord: Beſides that faſting ſeemed improper for a 
day, whoſe work is rather to rejoice in the ſweet com- 


| - pleatment of redemption by the reſurtection of Chriſt. 


PHIiLOMATHEs was then occaſionally in a great and po- 
pulous city, (he nameth neither times, perſons nor places, 
in a narration purpoſely intended to be covered in all 
ſuch regards) and did mightily incline to be only a hear- 
et; not from any ſtraitening * was under to preach on 
a Sabbath-day; but in regard of ſome freedom he reck- 
oned himſelf obliged to uſe at ſuch a ſeaſon, which yet 
He was loath to venture upon, being young and but peep 

ing out towards ſome little appearance in the ne 
Nevertheleſs he yielded to importunity, and conſented to 


take one of the diets. The place of ſcripture whereunto 
he was led brought him under an inevitable neceſſity to 


ule 


| oo 
uls fome freedom N which yet, through. the Lord's mer« 

1 | x ' ; 4 ' LY 
ciful condjict, came to be ſp managed, that the moſt 
critical of his hearers (and there were diverſe, of that ſet). 
7 pothing.they thought worthy of challenge, or at 
leaſt, advanced no other, ſave that they looked upon it 
as too bold an adventure ſor a young man to dip ſo far 

into matters of a public concernment, notwith adding 
that, the purpoſes were deſiyered humbiy, modeſtly, aud 

with a great deference both to Church and State, as hey 
tlemſe ves acknowledged, The words were *, % The 
crown is fallen from our heads; wo unto us that we have 
ſinned.“ He ſhall not detain his reader with an abſtract 
of that large diſcourſe : only ſuch points therein men- 
tioned gave ſuch a character of PHILOMATHES as put an 
end to motions, which had been made by the chief doers 
towards his ſettlement, there, though yet no perſon ex- 
preſſed the leaſt diſtaſte to himſelf, aud he accounts it 
his great mercy:to have been delivered from a poſt of ſo 
great concourſe. He thought it his duty ſincerely to re- 
preſent, in ſundry particulars, the flouriſhing ſtate of the 

Church of Scotland, when it was in its prime as to doc- 

trine, worſhip, diſcipline and government, and the not- 

able ſtrains of heroical zeal for the ſame, which ſome- 
times appeared eminently amongſt our nobility, gentry, 
miniſters of the goſpel, and commons of ſeveral ranks 
and denominations. And iu a peculiar manner he took 
notice of that gracious 4 preſence of the Lord, and the 
pawer which accompanied and followed ordinances in 
theſe happy days to the admirable demolifhing of Satan's 
kingdom, and a great advancement of the kingdom of 
our Lord Jeſus::. He pretends nat hereby to approve - 
every thing in the management of that excellent work: 

n either commenced or carried on by 

n without fome failures and blemiſhes in the 
conduct. Nevertheleſs as the work in: bulk and in the 
main was 'gloripgs, fo he thinks God did ſet his ſeal unto 
it by..a plentiful ettufion of the gifts and graces of his 

Spirit, the converſion of many ſouls, a building them up 

in their moſt holy faith, and diverſe other evidences that 
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the Lord was with us, into the detail whereof he cannot 
deſcend. The glory of the Lord filling the firſt taber- 
nacle *, and afterwards the temple, was one ſure indi- 
cation of his approving the fabric, as built according to 


the pattern ſhewed on the mount; and our cn | 
work of reformation had his teitimony, much of the like 
nature, in a ſuitableneſs to the: Ney Teſtament diſpenſa- 
tion of the goſpel covenant. As it had been with Judah, 
ſo it was ſometimes with us, the integrity and power of 
divine inſtitutions made us beautiful; that was both their 
and our crown. Hercby he was led, as by the hand, 
calmly, but with a deep concern, to narrate how the 
crown had fallen from our heads in all the fore-mention- 
ed regards, as to doctrine, worthip, diſcipline, and go- 
yernment, and to a humble condeſcenſion upon the chief 
| ſteps of our defection, which none of our communion 
could diſown to be ſuch. He alſo expreſſed his fincere 
and grateful acknowledgments of the Lord's ſingular 
mercy to us in that great turn of affairs, whereby he had 
delivered and ſet us at liberty from the heavy yoke of 
perſecution, under which we groaned for many years; 
and did make honourable mention of that eminent inſtru- 
ment of our deliverance, the famous King William, to- 
gether with ſeveral things wherein the hand of the Lord 
appeared eminently in the whole conduct of that matter. 
Hereupon he ſubſumed in the ſincerity of his heart, and 
with much concern before the Lord, that he judged it 
our poſitive and indiſpenſable duty ta own, as our crown, 
that pitch of reformation in heart and ſanQuary, to which 
the Lord had happily raiſed us; as alſo to acknowledge 
freely and fully our own defections from the ſame, hum- 
bly and earneſtly intreating that what we know not the 
Lord would teach us ; and as it might pleaſe the Lord 
to guide, to lay out ourſelves in a preſſing after what we 
have fallen from. | OR 
(3.) The ſtrain of doQtrine juſt now mentioned, how- 
ever acceptable to Zion's mourners, was notwithſtand- 
Ing uneaſy'to many, and to perſons of note who managed 


Exodus xx. 34. 1 Kings vii throughout. 2 Chron. 
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our buſineſs in the church and ſtate at that time. Yet 
it pleaſed the Lord, who guideth “ the wayfaring { men, 
though fools,” in his way, to enable him to ſo much 

ol caution, tenderneſs and affection in the delivery, that, 
through grace, he feared not to anſwer, though he had 
been openly proſecuted: But nothing was challenged 
within his hearing, directly or indirectly; upon the con- 

trary, he was uſed courteouſly, and afterwards invited 
(though a probationer) to preach the ſermon before the 
election of the Magiſtracy for the enſuing ſeaſon, and 
was entertained at the treat uſual on ſuch occaſions.— 
This was, in effect, an honourable diſmiſſion ; ſuch a 
tenor of doctrine having been utterly diſreliſhed by our 
leading men, as contrary to the prudential expedients 
then laid down, and diſagreeable unto a ſort of modera- 
tion which was much in vogue. Hence there was no 
more word about his ſettlement in that place; and it 
was thought proper to ſuppreſs, in the moſt cautious and 
decent ways, all appearances of that ſort, ſo far as was 
poſſible, though the evidence of truth and duty in the Cafe | 
could not well admit an open oppoſition. Men involved? 
one way and another, and ſome engaged very deeply in 
the defections of former times, did then fit at the helm 
of our affairs; and others of a like ſet ſucceeded to them, 
who being unhumbled, could never endure the mentions 
ing of public evils, or enquiring impartially into the 
Cauſes of the Lord's juſt controverſies againſt us. 
(4.) In the penury of miniſters, which was great for 
ſundry years after the great Revolution, he could not 
remain long unſettled. A competition of two calls af- 
ſaulted him very quickly, and more were like to follow. 
This brought him into conſiderable ſtraits, becauſe of 
his averſion from all places which then moved. for him. 
He had grounds, which appeared weighty to him, but. 
inclineth not to mention them, being unwilling to inte- 
reſt others. unneceſſarily into his Memoirs, who, it was 
expected, might have ated another part. He inclined 
to have waved them all, and to have attended a fitter 
opportunity, and it {s like would have done ſo, had he 
not been brought into. an uneaſy pinch, in regard church 


judicatories were like to interpoſe in favours of a noble- 
| man, 
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man, who had the chief ſway at that time, and was like 
to Sean a ſettling him at the place of his reſidence : 
and becauſe he could by no means agree to that propoſal, 
ke went into another too ſuddenly ; chuſing of the two 
inconveniencies that which he thought the leaſt. So far 
did the ſoftneſs and too great pliableneſs of his temper 
render him. averſe even from neceſſary. contendings ; and 
his fears of diſpleaſing ſore of our chief managers were 
at that time in an exceſs. Thus he ſettled at firſt too 
precipitantly, pt he ated with ſomewhat of ſinglenefs 
in the matter, having apprehended difficulties that ſway- 
ed him to be greater than really. they were. And as 
from firſt to laſt he ſtill declared his ſtraitenedneſs, ſo in 
the good providence of the Lord a particular engagirg 
him to the place was left out in his admiſſion. He de- 
clines naming the pariſh * in a narration deſigned to be. 
cryptic as to all circumſtances of that kind. Only it was 
a ſtage of various actings, and troubles whereof he ten- 
ders the ſubſequent narration to his honeſt ſurvivors. - 


Heap III. (I.) To paſs various difficulties about ſecu- 
lar concerns, which yet as circumſtanced were conſider- 
ably trying, it ſurprized him to find the character of the 
people in bulk, much different from what he had project- 
ed; for generally they had a large proteſſion, but many 
of them were groſsly ignorant, lamentably worldly, not 
ſquare in their dealings, and-guilty of ſundry immorali- 
ties. This he remarks, without diſparaging ſuch as fear- 
ed the Lord, or were more docile and tractable amonylt- 
them. Nevertheleſs, upon conſiferation of the premiſ- 
ſes, he found it his indifpenſable duty publicly, aud from. | 
houſe to houſe, to detect with plainneſs and pointednc ſe 
the ſeveral deluſions which had poſſeffed their minds. 
This proved moſtly aſtonilling to them, and wrought &. 
great diſguſt in many: yet all was carried fair aud with 
out any open breach; on whiich accounts his lot woulds 
have been very uncomfortable, had not the Lord bleſſed 

his poor labours for the bringing home of ſume who, 


* This is well known to have been the pariſh of Dalſerf, 
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the younger ſize, who had not been rooted, and harden- 


ed in an empty and falſe profeſſion. 
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both in life and deat! , gave 838 evidences of a gra- 


eſe were almoſt wholly of 


(2.) Conſidering their great profeſſion as aforeſaid, he 
expected, that at le.\t they would be almoſt univerſally 
acquainted with the common principles of religion con- 
tained in our catechiſms; eſpecially ſeeing that ſome of 
them were ſo ſtritt, that there were not many amongſt 


Preſbyterian miniſters they had freedom to hear, beſides 


a few wh had ſeparated to the higheſt pitches ; Of theſe 
he would not converſe 

with him. For the rt, he expected that his work would 
chiefl+ conult in raiſing ſome fabric upon the received 
and! nown foundations, While abroad, he had acquaint- 
ance with funlry © the eemmonalty, who not * knew 
the principle of religion, but were alſo tolerably well 
vèrſed in the controverſial parts of theology z3 and there» 
fore he thought himſelf obliged in charity not to look 
upon; LIE SAIL profe td o much, as altogether rude 2 | 
But he quiekly found hin. (elf miſtaken 4 which affected 
him vot u little, Some few he found intelligent, yet 
many, of whom he hach better thoughts, were very ig» 
nora. 4 haviny patched and kept up a fort of profeſſion, 
without ever making it their buſineſs to learn. This 
obliged him to lay alide his former deſigns, and wholly 
to apply himself, publicly and privately, to teach them 
the plain grounds of revealed truth, as it might pleaſe 
the Lord to direct and furniſh him, Herein he found 
ſweet complacency in his own foul, and was reſreſhed 
on viſiblc evidences of fucceſs amongſt diverſe of his 
ock. 5 | 
(z)) In the management of his miniſterial buſineſs, 
with, reſpeck to theſe who were in reputation beyond 
others, he uſed a kind of ſecret eatechiſm, wherein the 
ſubſtance of a ſpecial and efhcacious work of grace and 
power upon the foul was ſummed up, He repeats ir not 
here, having accounted otherwiſe for that matter: De- 
ſides that the malt of them were publiſhed ſinee that 
tims in his Sacramental Notes. Theſe queries were of 
uſe to him, as a ſort of covered directory, which he va- 
riouſly 
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| riouſly uſed, illuſtrated and accommodated, as the ſeve · 
ral exigencies of perſons and things rendered adviſeable. 
The ſame method he afterwards followed in private trial 
With reference to the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper; 
without prejudice to the ſtated rules abuut the admiſſion 
to or ſecluſion, from that diſtinguithing ordinance, which 
our known principles bear. He acknowledgeth that the 
Lord was pleaſed to guide him herein, in ſome degree; 
and in this way he found a manifold advantage: for here- 
by ſundry deluſions came to be detected, and occaſions 
to ſee them were miniſtered to thoſe who have a name 
to live, and yet remained dead, Thus alſo they who 
were ſincerely exerciſed to godlineſs, but in much con- 
fuſion got matters cleared to them, and the dangers in- 
to whic they were, or readily would be brought, being 
| 2 occaſions were given to prevent or remed7 
em. i 
(4.) He acknowledgeth his utter + infufficieney for 
that great work, and that he laboured under wants and 
weakneſſes, wherein he thinks not he had u parallel 1 not- 
withſtanding he leaves it on this record with his ſurvl- 
vors, that he hath ſome peace in a back-laok upon his 
alm, though he laments his great ſhortcoming as to the 
P and in regard it will compendiſe his work, 
e inclines to ſet them down at once. iſt, It was thro? 
- grace his endeavour to be free + of rancour throughout 
the whole of his way z and in particular in religious and 
miniſterial duties, knowing that ſuch a temper of ſpirit 
is of abſolute neceſſity ſor acceptance therein; and in 
fo far as his own paſſions did at times inſenſibly creep in, 
as that was ſtill bitter to him, ſo the jealouſy he enter» 
tained concerning himſelf procured a ditcerniny [trains of 
that kind very quickly. 2dly, When and in fo far as he 
found any guilt of having given offence to one or other, 
as he was ſincerely deſirous to know it, ſo he coul en— 
Joy no peace, nor find acceſs to the Lord, until he did 
inſtantly ſet about what was incumbent upon him for 
the removal thereof {; both in this, and all other reſ- 


T 2 Cor. iii. 3, 4» 3. Job xv. 3. Jer. x. 23, K. 
. Mat. v. 23, 24. 1 Tim. ii. 8. Col. iii. 12, 13. Eph. 
ix. 30, 31. James v. 16, Luke xvii. 1, 2, 3. Mat. 
xviii, 8, 9, Ke. | | | 
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pets, it Was his buſineſs to have a conſcience clear, ad 
to the regarding iu his heart ny iniquity De 
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adly, The tenor of his own to 


ige way made of ule | 
Him in the ſeveral concerns of ot important work, to- 
wards the detecting a natural eſtate in its vnrious covers 
and difguiles, pointing out the diſtinguiſhing marke L. 
the 'real Chriſtian; which difference him from the m 
Tubtile and painted hypocrite, unyailing the various arts 
ol hell in u covered mingling of the two Covenants, of 
works and grave, ſetting the deceits of Antinomlanifm : 
In foie clearneſs of light, & c. : of which he needs nat 
treat particularly, His own ruggles and iſſues were 
made alſo uſeful ro him, both in his more Rated la- 
bours, and allo as to the choice of purpoſes on other oc- 
cafiong, and even the molt ſolemn of them. He ſtill was 
nnd continueth to be of à low lize, as to ſpecial and ſay« 
ing illumination yet it was hie advantage that the little 
he knew, being in ſome mesſure diſtinct, rendered his 
ſtud and mints at his work the more eaſy, as it plenſed 
the Lord to give influences. He reckoned himlielf in- 
diſpenfibly obliged to uſe much freedam in giving clear | 
warning io pertons of all ſorts, which brought bim under 
ſome ſorts of perſecution yz and yet he cannot complain 
that he ſuffered much on that fcore 3 the Lord having 
meekened his Spirit, and directed the poor way-faring 
man, though a fool, to ſome prudent meaſurey, He addy 
no more on this head, but ſhall proceed to the IV. and 
laſt part of this tov long Memorial, namely, Ihe con- 
{licts he had about matters of a more 2 nature, and 
wherein he was by many reputed guilty of innumerable 
ſingularities. | | | : 


/ 


I Lack. lil, and chap. xxxtii, 2 Tim, iv, 2) 3, 4% ke. 
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Our Author's Trouble beegfned by the Impoſition of the Oath of = 
Allriance, and the Affurance, Declarer the Ground: of bir 
Seruple about them in Public, A Preſtyterial Viftation ap 
Pointed, and a Proceſt begun by the Proſbytery ara him on 
that Account. | 


R intends to give, as the Lord enableth him, an in 
1 nuous hiſtorical account of all that he can overtake, 
(on this head) and ſhall not conceal any wrong Reps he 
made, ſa far ag he can diſcern, that his ſurvivors may gua 
againſt theſe rocks, being willing and — deſirous to 
know the utmoſt of the reſpective matters. It is meet to 
be ſaid to the Lord, „ What I know not, teach thou me, 
and whereinſoever I have done iniquity let me do ſo no 
more *,” He knows that diverſe excellent perſons whom 
he reſpe&s and honours, will not approve the meaſures 
he thought himſelf obliged to take, yet he preſumes they 
ſhall not take it Ill, that he repreſent ſome of his motives, 
for others may be known from hls prints, He purpoſeth 
to ule entire freedom, and to be thoroughly ingenuous 
in an eſſay which he deſigns for his Teſtament, und hath 
reaſon to expect that his friends and brethren who differ 
from him, will do him the juſtice to think that he deals 
cordially and honeſtly. | 


(1.) Having in this manner continued plying his buſi - 
neſs, us aforclaid, for two years or thereby, he had both 
much delight and wanted not ſome little ſuccefs in his 
nims, endeavouring, as the Lord directed and furniſhed 
him, to raze falſe and inſufficient foundations, and de- 


— 


Job xxxiv. 31, 32. 
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moliſh fabrics raiſed upon the + ſand, to point out the 
only right way, and to feed his flock with knowledge and 
lag, deficing to know and make known no- 
thing but Jeſus Chriſt, end him crucified, and to go on 
in the itrength of the Lord, making mention of his righ- 
teouſticſs, and his only. This was the ſtate of matters 
with him in ſome meaſure, When the Eſtates of parlla- 
ment cauſed publiſh their act, obliging, amongſt others 
in civil truſty, all miniſters of the golpel to fwear the oath 
of Allegtanee, aud fubferibe the Aﬀfurance to Ring Wil. 
Ham an Queet Mary. A little after this, an act came. 
forth, intituled, t Act for {ettling the Peace and Quiet 
of the Church,” where it Is propefed In exprefs terms, 
that none (hall be allowed to be minifters or preachers 
within this church, except they take the onth of Allegl= 
ance, and ſubſoribe the Aſſurance. The latter ac came 
not 8 his Knowledge til a conſiderable while after It was 
macie, | | 5 

(a4) This was indeed ſurpriſing and uneaſy, yet ſor 
ſome while he ſaw not an inſuperable difficulty in tak» 
Ing the oath, or rather he was not much or cloſely exer- 
Cited about the thing, He remembers that when ſome 
reaſonings on cither hand did paſs amongſt the members 
of the preſbytery ro which he belonged, he chuſed to be 
ſilent, or at leaſt to ſay very little, in regard he had no 
poſitive light, nor was determined either the one way or 
the other; Nevertheleſs the burden was kept off from 
his mind, and he enjoyed ſweet ꝓ enlargement of heart 
in the Lord's ways. At this time ſome neceſſary affairs 
carried him to Edinburgh, where he tarried but a night, 
and had ſome little tranſient communication with judi- 
cious and diſcerning Chriſtians upon the head. The 
thing was not c'oſely enquired into, nor did the ſtrict- 
neſs of time allow a particular diſquiſition; yet he there- 
by underſtood how the choiceſt among them he knew, 
did not incline that miniſters ſhbuld take that oath. Ne- 
vertlicleis all this while his thoughts came not to be fixed 


+ Mat. vu from the 24th ver. Luke vi. 41. Jer. iii. 
15. and chap. xxiii. 4. 1 Cor. ii. 12. Pſalm Ixxi. 14, 15, 
16. &c. | | 

+ Pſalm cxix. 32. | 
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upon the caſe, though the time for (wearing, determined 
by the act, was drawing near. | 
(3.) At length, when PL OMATHASs was not. to his 
remembrance, either thinking upon the queſtion, or en- 
tertaining any averſion ſrom * the oath, and might 
have been, for what appeared, eallly perſuaded: to eom- 

ly, a feriptural paſſage was borne in upen him with 
Nene ſweetneſs, and yet alſo with the awfulneſs of a 
cheeky namely, * Now therefore * tempt ye God te 
bring a yoke upon the necks of the diſeſpleg which nel⸗ 
ther we ner our fathers were able to bear +” Ahe phee 
had no eenneQtion with his theughts at the thme When 
it was ſweetly and ug ſuggeſted to him, yet by 
degrees he faw further inte it, He Inclines net to res 
fume in this manner ſundry particulars whereof le 
hath glven further accounts vilierwiſe, and ſeveral of lily 
thoughts about this caſe are in print, though neither pub- 
- liſhed by him, nor with his conſent, In a word, he re» 
membered that for ſeveral years we had been plague 
with « croud of oaths, all calculated, one way or ano» 
ther, to extinguiſh the ſenſe of that inviolable obligation 
which lieth upon theſe lands by our covenants, And 
afterwards, he alſo conſidered that theſe covenants, with 
the Allegiance contajned-therein, had been declared void 
and null: The eſtates of parliament had reſcinded them 

with high expreſſions of hatred and contempt z and tho? 
this was known, and remembered at the framing of the 
Claim of Rights, yet our rulers deliberately laid them 
aſide, and left the acts made againſt them unrepeated, 
&c. Ile reſumeth not the debate in this Memorial; 
his ſentiments, with the grounds that ſupport them, are 
known to his triends otherwiſe. In a word, he believes, 
and thinks no Chriſtian can contradict. it, that no unli- 
mited allegiance is due to any creature; and when he 
was brought upon aſter conſiderations to remember, that 
our covenant allegiance containeth the true and ſetiptu- 
ral limitation of allegiance, that theſe covenants, with 
the allegiance therein contained, were reſcinded, and that 
in particular all limitations of allegiance, together with 


that of our covenants, were expreſsly condemned by law, 


and that theſe laws were left ſtanding, and a new alle- 
| | go | . Elance: 


f Acts xv. 10, . 
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lance oath was put in the room thereof by our Claim 

0 . he muſt confeſs he could not eſcape what he 

thought a juſt averſion from this new oath, which want» 

eth the ſcriptural and covenant qualifications, and leaves 

nothing alle to qualify and limit it, ſave what were or 

might afterwards be the laws of the land. He thought 
the Correlates pretty obvious in the caſe, vis. the ſove- 
reign ſwears to rule by law, and the ſubjects oath (want. 

ing the fcriptural qualification or limitation) in corre- 

ſpondence therewith bears our engaging to obey accor- 
ding to law, and ſo imports ſome approbation of laws, 
wherewith he could not in conſcience be fully ſatisfied ; 

and yet as with his heart he approves the ſcriptural and 
covenant allegiance, ſo he ever was, and is willing up- 
on a juſt call, to ſwear the ſame. But no more of this, 
ſeeing it is not his buſineſs to diſpute in a Teſtamentary 
Memorial. . Touching the ſcriptural paſſage, Acts xv. 10. 
from which his averſion took its firſt riſe, he faw clearly 
the political deſign and tendency, which could not but 
prove enſnaring, by obliging goſpel miniſters to ſwear, 
as the ſeveral turns of government, and claims raiſed up- 
on them, would move the prevailing party, to demand. 
Thus a foundation was laid for wreathing about our 
necks a heavy yoke of oaths, as the ſeveral intereſts and 

competitions that might ariſe, would give accaſion for 
them. Upon theſe and the like conſiderations, and that 

the miniſtry might be 1 free of that yoke, which, in 
proceſs of time, might be further hurtful to it, he thought 
it moſt adviſable to decline the ſame in the entry; and 
ſo much the rather, for that we had the happineſs ta 
live under the government of one of the beſt and mildeſt 

of kings, to whom our boyalty was well known, to whom 

we might very freely have repreſented our principles, and 
with all humble deference remonſtrated the juſt ſtate of 
allegiance, as the ſcriptures require it, and it is ſtated 
in our covenants. But, oh! that pitch of juſt reforma- 
tion was ſoon relinquiſhed or forgotten by us. He hopes 
his honeſt reader will entertain or pardon his freedom 


ſuitable to a teſtament, | 
(4) Some while after, when he ſaw the act of par- 


llament for ſettling the peace and quiet of the church, 


and underſtood from it, that a ſwearing allegiance and 
lub{eribiug 
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ſubſeribing the aſſurance were roguired by law,. as a ne» 
ceſſary qualification, without which none were allowed 
to be miniſters or preachers within the ſame: This act 
appearing to him to be of an Etaſtiau ftrain did heighten 
His a ee Hence upon theſe and other grounds, 

for which he hath accounted in dhother way, he thought 
it his duty to decline the fwearing required. This his 
purpoſe he firſt communicated to the elders of the con- 
gregation, and afterwards to the hearers together with 
them, in a joint meeting of both; and by their advice, 
he ſent ont expteſsly with a letter containing ſo much, 
addreſſed to tlic Dutcheſs of Hamilton. His Grace the 
Duke was their Majeſties Commiſſioner to the eſtat*s'of 
parliament then fiiting, and which had enacted the oath ; 
and they thought this the moſt habile method for ac- 
quainting his Grace of the ſtate of that matter. The let- 
ter contained a pretty large account of his humble, du- 
tiful, and moſt juſt reſpects to their Majeſties, whom. 
the Lord had brought to the imperial throne-of theſe. 
realms by a tract of wonders, and honoured to be the 
inſtruments of a great deliverance and many ſignal bleſ- 
fings to us. He acknowledged, that, under God, we 
owed our liberties, our lives, and the exerciſe of our 
religion unto them, upon which, and other valuable ac- 
counts, he owned his being in conſcience obliged to all 
theſe duties unto them, which his ſtation demanded, 
with the moit obſequious and chearful ſubmiſſion. He 
declared alſo, that the pleaſant ties of love and gratitude 
laid the ſweeteſt obligations upon him to any piece of 
ſervice a perſon ſo obſcure might be made capable to 
par in maintaining their Majeſties title againſt the 
te King James, and all other oppoſers of the fame. 
Withal he humbly repreſented, that it was not from any, 
even the ſmalliclt diſlatisfaction with the government, 
that he declined taking the oaths, but from ſome con- 
enomitants of them, which. were ttrait=ning to his con- 
ſcience, and for which he was willing to account, but 
that it Was nut proper to cundeſeend, and enlarge upon 
them in that manner. This line was delivered to the 
Duteheſs, and, was alſo ſeen by his Grace, their Majel- 
ties High Commillioner to the eſtates of parliament z 
and none ok them, for * he knows, expreſſe“ 1 
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leaſt reſentment, but, upon the contrary, much kindneſs 
was ſhewed to him by both their Graces in any little bu- 
ſineſs he had with them after that time. = ag 
(s.) Having thus far proceeded, he laid that matter 
aſide, without any deſign or the leaſt thought of one 
further ſtep, but did reſolye with quietneſs to await the 
iſſue. — He alſo longed to get out of a ſcene of con- 
' tention, from which his ſoft nature is averſe to an ex- 
_ ceſs, and was wholly intent upon the unqueſtionable du- 
ties of his Chriſtian and miniſterial ſtation, Notwith- 
ſtending he could not eſcape many cloſe reaſonings with 
ſome perſons of good note, both in church and ſtate, 
and, of great abilitics, who plied him hard, yet in a 
Na ty and left no mean of that kind uneſſayed for 
perſuading him to a compliance, He queſtions not but 
that the \trongelt reaſons were advanced, and the moft 
preſſing motives uſed, which the matter could well ad- 
mit, for we were to the utmoſt concerned, and in ear- 
neil on both hands, and the conteſts were the more un- 
eaſy to him, becauſe of the deference he had to the con- 
tenders, and his juſt reſpects to many godly and excel- 
lent perſons, from whom it was moſt uneaſy to him to 
differ. Notwithſtanding when he ſeriouſly conſidered 
the matter, and brought the concerns thereof before the 
Lord, as he was enabled, he could not find any real 
welght in their arguments, as binding him in a point of 
con _ U were for a great part political, and 
and conſiſted much of prudential eanſiderationg, to which 
he oppoſed others more truly and feripturally prudential, 
and therefore the more 1 with him. And as to 
n the proſpect of ſucceſs, and acceptance of 
us miniſtry in the conſciences of his hegrers, Bore the 
| great [way with him, which, as he cauld not reaſonably 
expect in ways of compliance which were uneaſy to his 
conſclence, ſo worldly advantages purchaſed at the fad 
rate of impoſing upon it had no alluring aſpe& to him. 
Thus he concinued at a point, and reſolved not to take 
the aathz but in a frail and ſickly ſtate of body, which 
perhaps was heightened both by the weightedneſs of his 
mind for the almoſt univerſal compliance of his Reverend 
Brethren, and alſo” by the uneaſy conteſts to which he 
was conſtrained by ſome, from whom it was moſt heavy 
to him to differ, 8 8 . 
. (6.) Some 
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| {6.) Some little while after this, a providential occur- 
rence fell in, which brought PHILOMATHESs under many 
and great troubles. He preterids not to juſtify, nor dare 
he peremptorily condemn, his conduct in this buſineſs, 
but ſhall ſimply narrate the matter of fact, together with 
the motives that. bore weight with him; and he leaves 
it to his hdneſt ſurvivors to judge in the whole, us they 

ſhall find-cauſe., e 
Upon a Sabbath wherein his congregation was vacant, 
he being unable to preach, the bulk of his flock went to 
| hear a probationer of good note, who, at the deſire of 
the Preſbytery, preached in the neighbourhood, and the 
confluence to hear him was the greater, both becauſe of 
| the good character he bore, and likewiſe upon the ge- 
count of the invitation he had from two ſeveral pariſhes 
do ſettle qmotigh us. Thie gentleman took occaſion to 
. of the Allegiance oath, and to ſignify his approba- 
tion of the practice of miniſters in taking the fare, He 
was alſo pleaſed ſo far to reſent the refuſal of ſome few, 
that a general demur was wrought amongſt the people. 
 PhitoMatHts hath a juſt reſpect for the gentleman, 
Who is yet allve, and In good repute, and doubts not but 
that he ſpoke with caution and tenderneſs, according to 
the NN ſentiments, to which he alſo agreed. Ne- 
yertheleſy the thing became hereby matter of diſcourſe 
und difpute through the whole country, Nelther cnn it 
be denied, but that the people had Intereſt, and wanted 


to be informed about the cafe, In regard the law obli nm 
- 


the callers of miniſters to ſwear the Allegiance and 


ſerlbe the Afurance, as without which they had no legal 


- nceeſy to call) and the vacancy of ſundry congregations 
ut that time rendered the qualification of callers the more 
juſt, and proper matter of enquiry to perſons, of « mote 
private ſtation, as well as to miniſters; | PhiLoMatThts 
underſtood alſo tliat his deelining the opth was' become 
very notour, and aſperſed amongſt perſons of honour 
und great lufluence in the government; aud that ſpme 
who had a leading ſtroke that way did ſadly miſtake and 
miſrepreſent his refuſal, as proceeding ſtom ſchiſmatical 
and diſloyal principles. Sundry afperfions were caſt up- 
on him at that time, and found credit, whereof he in- | 
clines not to make any particular mention, only they a 
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tioned attack. 


(tho! wil 


Aa p aid tehdency ' ſubye rſi\ ve of the crellit of his 
miniftrys . we eie, BY reſolved upon a public vindica- f 


tion, of w 
leaves the matter entire to hiz hone 


readers, ſome. o 935 may readily eviige pl this ſtep. 
Neither ſhall he- diſpute t the matter by ith them, nor ad- 
vance any thing elfe towards his Anke, or Faheiaüng 
the matter, Tave that he was Teſolyed to 'minig 15 here | 
with all poſſible , caution, an "with a jut re 470 to the 
miniſtry of this church, who were ' almoſt unWerfally 
otherwiſe minded, Accordingly' upon a nt, Lord: 
day, at the cloſe of the afternoon 8 ſermon, he'did chlm⸗ 
I, and with. great reſpect to his reverend and worthy 
brethren, eſſay to take off the, aſpetſions which had been 
caſt, upon þ his, practice in dedlining the oath, and to ree- 
tiſy the, miſtakes About, it, Ach nder which ſexetal of his 
own congregation a a other did labour, and to which 
Mich xe la ance) he otwithſtanding judged 
huaſclf obliged, fro m the re n bag he thought was Aus to 
the cregit, of his in nrx. le expieſſed the moſt hum- 
hle and high te erence to their ſacred Ma Eſties, much 
in the tenor o that e in pa \ which, with 
contient of his he citors elders, he had written to her 
Grace the Dutcheſs wr Hamilton. He re reſented his 
ſenſe. 1 that great elhucrance, whereof tl Lord had 
made the happy ruments, and that 185 a juſt regard 
to the Divine command, and the He ant ties of ſove 
00 e he reckoned himſelf and all the ſubjects 
Ah hged to hatſoeyer the Lord requires of duty and al- 
Jegiance,, 10 eil ſeyeral ſtations. He alſo repreſented | 
his regard ta their juſt power and greatneſs, in the moſt 
Mar tjcular,. cloſe and ſtrongeſt terms he could fall upon, 
Sith the utmolt 3 ingenuity, and that he abhorred the ex- 
mes to which many have declined, who reject both 
meg bee) ANN mini 17% ordinances of the „to 
wh yeh he repre eſemed his high. and juſt reſpect. He alſo 
declared, t at he Jooked upon them as beſt ſecured by 
. ſolemn, yowy and covenants, which ſometime were 
mote generally. reputed, our glory, and the obligation 
whereof is. inyiolable, and ſtill lieth upon theſe lands; 


Wo no thought before the fore: men- jy 


and as he bel jeved, the coyenant qualifications of our al- 


legiancę are tis ouly ſeriptural ones, ſo lie hereby con- 
feſſed 8 


T 95. 
feſſed he had no freedom to go into an allegiance of ano! 
rher tenor, without theſe qualifications and limitations | 
and that he found ſuch a practice, being a path much 
untrodden, and not of a piece with theſe of our worthy 
anceſtors, N r prove of a dangerous conſequence and 


tendency. aving repreſented ſundry conſiderations to 
this and the like purpoſes (for he cannot remember the 
words) he declined entering further upon the debate, his 
deſign having been mainly to take off ſuch aſperſions as 
were like to prove hurtful to his miniſtry, and not to 
condemn others, of whatſoever denomination. | 
(7.) Having taken off aſperſions, and exonered his 
conſcience'in ſo ſar, he was mightily aſſaulted with fears 
leſt the adventure ſhould be taken in very bad part by 
the Reverend Preſbytery to which he then — ed; and 
therefore he wrote an ingenuous letter to one of the bre- 
thren, which he defired might be communicated to them 
at their firſt meeting (himſelf having fallen under bodily 
indiſpoſition), wherein he gave a plain aceount of what 
had paſſed, and of the motives which determined him 
(under many ſtruggles) to ſpeak of that difficult and tick- 
liſh matter; and having wiped off ſuch aſperſions, which 
he feared might impair” the credit of his miniſtry, he 
declared his ſincere purpoſe not to intermeddle any more 
with ſuch matters in the courſe thereof; and repreſented 
with candour and plainneſs, his great and utter averſion 
from contending, and inclination, ſo far as ſhould be 
poſſible, to abſtain from whatſoever might have any, tho? 
even but a remote influence upon uneaſy conteſts amangſt 
tlie judicious and godly on either hand. The real truth 
Was, that though many a time he found much. enlarge- 
ment of heart in thankſulneſs to the Lord, who had 
mercifully preſerved him from what he looked upon as a 
| ſhare, yet conſidering that the whole miniſtry” of the 
church of Scotland, excepting a very few, had taken the 
oath, he was far from the leaſt thought or deſign to ſtate 
himſelf as a party againſt them all, and was fatisfied that 
no obligation (fo far as he could difcern) did lie upon 
him from the Lord to any ſtep beyond the practical teſ- 
timony of non compliance. He was ſtrongly convinced 
of the manifold evils which are inlaid with the diſnhaunt. 
ing of ordinances, whereunto he found ſome godly 2 
| | {ons 
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Which he 


N 
Tons much inclihed at that time, the compliance under 


view having been uneaſy to many, and but too much 


aggravated by them. For his part, he eſteemed it his 
duty, ſo far as might conſiſt with uprightneſs and ho- 
neſty, to maintain the eredit of goſpel miniſters, whom 
be ought to hear. He was alſo afraid, leſt an eceleſiaſ- 
tical purſuit ſhould have been commenced againſt him 
by the Reverend Preſbytery, and therefore he uſed this 

ecaution from fincere and moft earneſt deſires to live 
in peace, harmony, and amity with them; yet the fore- 


mentioned ingenuous deciaration of his mind, and real 


deſigns, found not ſo. much credit as to prevent it. He 
had done his utmoſt to prevent, by an ingenuous con- 


feſſion, the bad. offices of backbiting whiſperers, who, he 


knew, would aggravate matters, but his expectation of 
the de ſired effects failed him. '" I. 
(.) At the very firſt meeting (which he could not 
attend for bodily frailty) inſtead of the regard he thought 
they would have to his ingenuous declaration, they were 
pleaſed to appoint a viſitation of the pariſh of BD, of 
thin had the charge, and ordered an adver- 
tiſement hereof to be ſent unto him. This appointment 
ſurpriſed and affected him not a little, and the rather 


for that there was only the ſpace of one entire day, and 
part of another, -betwixt the advertiſement he received 


and the time of the viſitation, which he, however frail, 


. was alfo required to open by a ſermon, and enjoined to 


acquaint the elders and other inhabitants of the pariſh 
concerning the diet. They alſo wrote to an heritor to 


inform the teſt of the heritors. Thus all his endeavours 
to prevent an open moon were, in vain, notwithſtand- 


ing his frail and diſeaſed ſtate of body, which pleaded 
compaſſion, and he had thought might have at leaſt pro- 
cured the favour of a delay. When the day came, he 
preached according to. appointment; and removed, ex- 

ing their cenſure of the ſermon, but that being no 


part of their buſineſs, and nothing under controverſy ha- 


ing been advanced therein, they declared they were ſa- 
tisfied. The Moderator pro tempore, (for PILOMATAEL 
himſelf. bad moderated ſor ſome time before), having 


opened the meeting by prayer, required him, 8 


4 7 By | Op 
1ſt, To narrate to the Preſbytery that which he had 
ſpoken in public concerning the allegiance oath; after 
that, by way of preamble, he had compared the taking, 
or not taking, the required oath, to the eating or not 
eating of fleſh, keeping cr not —_ of days to the 
Lord. PRILLOMAT HES thought this ſtrange, and not 
ſuitable to the caſe under view, in regard ſuch things 
were truly indifferent, fo long as the Chriſtian liberty of 
the chieches was not more generally publiſhed, | Before 
he anſwered to the main, he moved to know, whether 
the Reverend Preſbytery would allow him to give a ro- 
turn to the prefatory diſcourſe; which, they declining, 
he ſubmitted, and gave an ingenuous account of what 
he ſpake, and the reaſons moving him thereunto, as 
aforeſaid. £ 2 036 366 B34 . 
He was, 2dly, called to account why he had invited 
H.“ to preach with him, in regard there was a deſign on 
foot to proceſs the ſaid H. and that the Synod of G. and 
A. had reſolved, that no miniſter wichin their bounds 


ſhould invite him to preach for or with them: Lo this | 


he anſwered; that H. for whom he had a juſt reſpect, 
and who was his intimate friend, had come to ſee him 
juſt on the Saturday before; he had no previous know- 
ledge of that viſit; he was abſent from the ſynodical 
meeting, by reaſon of bodily indiſpoſition, and not at all 
of deſign; no intimation of that reſolution had been no- 
tified, neither did he know of it before the invitation 
given. Being further aſked, whether that reſolution had 
been notified to him by a gentleman of the pariſh upon 
the very day of his preaching: He anſwered, that the 
gentleman did indeed acquaint him, but 'not- tit}; after 
that the congregation was met, and that we were juſt a 
= going into the church, but not by "commiſſion, nor upon 
any legal document or evidence, but from his own pri- 
rate peluQtancy, to which P'HLOMATHES had no great 
regard. And ſeeing neither then, nor ever after was 
any ſuch ſynodical act produced to him, he thought not 
himſelf obliged to give full credit to a current report. 
And foraſmuch as he had cauſe to think that the ſpring 
of that intended proceſs was the oppoſition he made to 
miniſters taking the'allegiance oath, he ſaw no juſt _ | 
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of averſion from him on that head. And the real truth 
Was, the ciroumſtanced ſtate of that affair was ſuch, that 
he could not have hindered his preaching, though he had 
ne ſo bo — 0 6 1 

Idly, The Moderator pro te enquired, whether 
tet — fince that — CANES of the Preſ. 
bytery, according to their appointment, fignified to him 

by two of the brethren, and the judgment of the Pref. 

« wl of G. communicated to them by the Moderator 
of the ſuid Preſbytery, had written to the Moderator of 
the Preſbytery of Dumfries, deſiring them either to call H. 
| before themſelves, or appoint him to appear before this 
Preſbytery, to anſwer for the irregularities committed by 
him within their bounds, To this he anſwered in effect, 
(for he cannot remember the words) that if his preach» 
ing againſt the defections of the preſent and former times 

be reputed an irregularity, he could not be of the ſame 
mind with the *$ocahetis, Brethren on that head; and 
foraſmuch as he had cauſe to think that the chief ſpring 
of the intended proceſs was his reſenting the practice of 
. miniſters in taking the oath, as PuILoMATuEs thought 
ſtrange of the appointment laid upon him, ſo it could 
not reaſonably be expected that he ſhould have apy hand 
in a purfuit on that head. Touching. other irregulari- 
| ties, he knew not the circumſtanced caſes, relating to 
them, nor had any particular account of them from the 
brethren deputed to ſpeak with him: and though he 
would not take upon him to defend the miſtakes and diſ- 
orders of his management, yet he could not approve the 
method of proceſſing as ſuited to the ends we ought. to 
_ --propoſe, and ſincerely thought it would prove very pre- 
judicial to this church, by encreaſing the old and form- 
ing a new ſchiſm, which might be prevented in more 
amicable ways; eſpecially ſeeing many ſtumbling- blocks 
are caſt in the way of one and other in our day, and the 
eminent piety of the man is known to many. IIe alſo 
told the brethren that ſuch courſes would not profper, as 
alſo appeared in effect. . . 
Athly, He was moreover interrogated, whether any 
diſſention had ariſen in the Seſſion from his-refuling and 
ſignifying in public that he had declined to take the al- 
legiance oath ? He anſwered, that for ſome time aſter 
he had ſpoken, as aforeſaid, nothing of that kind appear: * 
8 n vs 58 % dea 
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ed, until, upon an occaſional meeting of two or three 
elders, and a few of the people to whom PrLomaTthes 
was imparting ſome of the grounds which procured his 
declining to ſwear, one of the elders inſulted him, oY 


tn't 


breaking out into virulent and bitter expreſſions, hie 
PirtoMATHES loveth not to rehearſe, and were taken in 


bad part by the body of the congregation. At the next 


meeting of the ſeſſion that elder did really lay down his 
charge, but with ſolemn and ſtrong expreſſions, that he 
utterly diſapproved the taking that oath by any miniſter, 
and was well ſatisfied with Pa1L.omarnes's refuſal, but 


conſidering that ſome things ſpoken haſtily by him had 


iven much diſtaſte to the people, and impaired his cre» 
it, he thought his continuing a member would be un- 


eaſy, would weaken the authority of the ſeſſion, and 
and lefſen the deference due to that court from ſuch as 


afterwards might be brought under proceſs before them 


'that it was upon theſe accounts, and a juſt regard to the 
ſeſſion, and not from any approbation of the taking of 
that oath by miniſters, that he had moved in that mat- 
ter. So much for that examination. et: 
Ass to the dimiſſion mentioned in the laſt interroga- 
-tory 3 he cannot think it was any thing elſe, ſave the 
effect of a ſudden paſſion, becauſe the congregation (for 
moſt part) was difpleaſed, and ſomewhat he thought in 
PrnrLoMaTHEs's doctrine had touched him too near. 


Had it been of the Lord, or had he been truly called of 


God to that office, it is not preſumed he would have 


laid it down upon a fit of pride and anger. But all was 
ſudden in that management: the man was inexorable; 


and would not allow ſo much as one minute for reaſon- 


ing the matter. PHILOMATHESs, though in the main he 


Was ſatisfied in point of light, that he had cauſe to re- 
- fuſe the required oath yet (for what he knows) would 
not have ſtood it out againſt any conviction of wrong in 


his conduct about that difficult. matter, and the thing 


might have been adjuſted upon a fair reaſoning ; for be- 


yond doubt PaiLoMaTHEsS was not free of wrong ſteps. 
on his part, which might have given a handle to the fore- 


ſaid precipitant courſe; and in ſuch caſes the duty is | 


plain: Confeſs your faults * one to another, and pray 
LRN RED: 3 one 
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one For, another +” But though. carueRtly intreated, he 


| rifng- this emer- 
gent was, · yet che afterwards: ſaw much of mercy in it; 
and chat the continuande vf a perſon ſo touchy and diſor- 
gered would have proven very uneaſy to him and others. 
ironarnks remembers, not that he uſed any argument, 
ot {poke ſo much as one word, either to tetain or teco- 
ver him; but, upon the contrary, he gave them all free 
liberty to demit, and was ſatisfied in caſe a way had: been 
opened to. his own demiſhon by that mean; but none 
of them fallowed his bad example, nor made any ſuch 
motion afterwards. He now returns to the thread gf 
„% . footed... 
Fthly. After the foreſaid trial, PrrLomarars was re- 
quired to remove, and courteouſſy deſired. to attend in 
bis own chamber till he ſhould þe again called. In the 
mean while ct Ws the pre — elders n_ erg 4 
apart upon what they remembered was ſpoken by Pui- 
n A $, with reſpect 2 oath, who, he Lan in 
formed, did all, in like manner, give ingenuous accounts, 
and no inconſiſtency betwixt theirs and that of Paii.6na- 
rn ES was ſo much as alledged. After that he. had tarried a 
conſiderab 


in a violent paſſion. , Howſoever ſurp 


! J 


le while in his chamber, in company with ſome 
heritors and others, who expreſſed their reſpect and kind- 
neſs by bearing him company en the occaſion, (though 
he could rather have wiſhed to have been alone) a reve- 
rend member of the preſbytery (with whom alſo correſ- 
pondents from another preſpytery did meet) was ſent to 
acquaint ns, that Put.omaTazs was called and accor- 
dingly he went alongſt, and competred. Hereupon the 
Moderator, in name of the Reverend Preſbytery and 
correſpondents, declared their ſentence, vi That Pr. 
LOMATHES8, conſeſs his raſhnefs in having ſpoken of the 
Allegiance oath in publie i that he promiſe greater obſery- 
ance of the judicatories in time coming, and in particu» 
lar that he engage to meddlg no more in public with the 


* 


matter of the oaths. Ss | 
6thly, However ſuch an ifſue was ſurpriſing and af- 
fecting, yet it was heavy to him to think of continuin 
in the uneaſy terms of proceſs with the Reverend Preſ- 
bytery, and though he could not in conſcience come up 


to 


N 


„„ oh | 
to a compliance with their ſentenee; yet he was fully 
reſolved to go all the length he poſſibly could, without 
offering viblehce to his light; and did moſt! fincerely and 
earneſtly defire' an arfiicable-agreement.. On which. ac- 
counts he ingenùouſly declared the very bottom of his 
heart in the matter, and ſpoke to this effect, (for he 
wrote Memoirs of theſe affairß) vis. That he had no de- 
fign;/ not ſd much as the leaſt thought or inclination, of 
ſpeaking one word in public concerning that controverted 
mätter, till brought under what he apprehended. to be an 
indiſpenſable obligation for retrieving the eredit of his 
miniſtry, and to take off aſperſions which had been eaſt 
upon it; and in regard he thought he had kept meaſures 
with his duty in ſo far, it would have been the groſleſt 
diſſimulation for him to acknowledge an offence, where | 
he could fee none. Neverthelefs, that he might evidence 
his ſincere and ſtrong: deſirez of peace, and willingneſs. 
to contribute towards it the utmoſt he could, he acquaint- 
ed them with his ſincere deſign from thenceforward to 
abſtraQ in doctrine from putpoſes of that nature, about 
wvhich his fentiments and practice were fingular Nei- 
tner did he ſee any occaſion for it, in the courſe of his 
miniſtry, amongſt theſe of whom he had charge. Yet 
withal he declared, that by no means he could bind up. 
himſelf by a promiſe, not knowing how far the matter 
might be carried, nor what might afterwards in provi- y 
dence befal, to Inns of warning in the caſe. 
This did not ſatisfy, and therefore they dealt with P- 
LOMATHb8 to take their ſentence as from a court of 
Chhriſt, under ſerious deliberation, until the next preſby- 


terial meeting, ſeeing it had been ſeriouſty conſidered b; 


them, and was new to. him. To this he anſwered, that 
a taking of time to conſider might be juſtly reputed to. 
import doubtfulneſs, from which in the preſent cafe he 
was free and the inconſiſtency. of ſuch a promiſe with hig. 
ſentiments concerning à taking of that oath by miniſters, 
together with what he foreſaw as the iſſue of the trial, 
they had brought him under, hindered the propoſals be- 
ing new to him. Hereupon he intreated them, with all 
pothble earneſtneſs, to accept what he had repreſented: 
as his determinate and final anſwer. + | 
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Ithly, Thus ended the examination for that time, for 
the Reverend Preſbytery would not accept the foreſaid 
anſwer as ſatisfactory, and PRILOMATAES had no free- 
dom to go further than ingenuouſly ro ſignify his real 
deſign, without a poſitive promiſe, which, though he 
gave not, yet he remembers not that he meddled with 
that matter in the courſe of his miniſtry, though provo- 
cations were not wanting. Afterwards the brethren 

entered upon the concert about bringing H. under an 
_ eccl: ſiaſtical proceſs; whereupon PHILOMATHES with- 
drew, as utterly diſliking the project, which alſo he ſig- 
nified to them. When the meeting cloſed PH1LOMATHEs 
entertained the bretaren, and his yoke-fellow demeaned 
herſelf humanely and kindly, welcoming them all to 
what was provided, though yet ſhe told them that their 
bulineſs was no Cauſe of their welcome, nor would be 
found acceptable to the Lord. Notwithſtanding all was 
carried it: » friendly manner with expreſſions of reſpect 
on either hand. How ſoon he had acceſs to retire, he 
ſeriouſly pondered the Whole management, and though 
he was conſcious to himſelf of much ſinful weakneſs on 
his part, yet he could not:deny a merciful conduct in the 
main. In particular he reflected with humble gratitude 
upon a ſpecial ſtroke of Providence, which the Lord had 
made very uſeful to him, vis, one of the correſpondents, 
whether {ent by the Preſbytery, or of his on accord, 

PniLlouArnESs knoweth not, took: him aſide before his 
luaſt appearance, and told him, the Brethren, he thought, 
would require the foreſaid promiſe, and laid out himſelf 
to the utmoſt to perſuade him thereunto; and as the 
Reverend Brother was very fit for a buſineſs of that na- 
ture, ſo he left no poſible mean uneſſayed for prevailing 
- with PHILOMATHES, or, at leaſt, to render him tractable, 
ant willing to take the matter under deliberation. He 
ſaw much of mercy in this previous advertiſement, that 
he might be upon his guard; and however not reliſhing 


the propoſal, yet he kept himſelf upon the reſerve, finli- 


ing it molt, proper to delay his anſwer until it was re- 
quired before them. All the while he found himſclF 
rengthened and cheared beyond expectation, and yet 
immediately, or very ſoon N viſitation, he was 
{cized with a quotidian ague, whereunto his body was 

1 diſpoſed 
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ditpoſed before, but then it eame to be formed: Hereby 


he was diſabled from preaching for about eleven weeks 


** 


together. 


— 


8thly, During his ague, and not many days after the 
viſitation, a paper was ſent to him from the Preſbytery, 
ſubſcribed by the clerk in their name, and he returned 
a written anſwer thereunto. The one and the other are 
long; he needs not tranſcribe them at large, but 'ſhall 
leave with his ſurvivors the following ingenuous abſtracts 
of both :——The Reverend Preſbytery juſtify, their own 
practice in having taken the oath, the caſe, they ſay, 
being clearly determined in theſe articles of Confeſſioſi 
that treat of lawful oaths and vows, which made then 
think ſtrange of his ſcrupuloſity, and yet much more of 
his ſpeaking concerning that matter in public, it being 
(they are pleaſed to fay) far from the foundation, and 
the concern of the vulgar. They find fault with his 
making ſuch a ſtep without previous conſulting of them, 


even though he judged himſelf under a neceſſity to ſear 
| ſomewhat by way of vindication, and repreſented it as 
eontained in his ordination engagements; that he ſhould 


walk by the advice of his brethren : From all which 
they conclude, he ought to be ſenſible of his rafhneſs, 
and promiſe as aforeſaid. Hereunto he anfwered, that 
in regard he judged a taking that oath, as circumftanc-. 


ed, to be ſinful (for ſome reaſons above inſinuated, and 


mentioned more at large otherwiſe); he could not look 


upon the caſe, as determined in the ſcripture; and by 


our Confeſſion ; that his Reverend Brethren being other - 
wiſe minded, and parties in that matter, he wanted not 
to conſult with them; that his ordivation-enzagements 
could lay no bar upon him from a neceflary vindication, 
when attacked upon what he was perſuaded to have been 
his duty; and no perſon upon the face of the earth could 
deprive him-of his right to wipe off aſperſions caſt upon 
his miniſtry by one or other, &c.—In fine, he declared, 
he could not, in conſcience, give the promiſe required. 

gthiy, Somewhile after the very Rev. Prefbytery 
judging (though by miſtake) that he had diſperſed the 
reaſons which induced him to decline ſwearing the alle- 
giance oath (which yet he had not done), therefore with 
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reſentment and peremptorineſs they enjoined him to 
ſend them a double of theſe arguments. He was at that 
time very unfit either to write or dictate, becauſe of his 
intermitting fever; yet, in obedience to their order, he 
tranſmitted the chief of them, ſigned with his own hand: 


This, he expected, would have opened a way to fone: 


ſettled debate; and howſoever the Reverend Preſbytery 

might juſtly have thought it below them to enter the liſts 
with ſo weak a member, yet he preſumed ſome one or 
other of the brethren would have undertaken that buſi- 
neſs, and there were communings among them about the 
matter. He would not think that their tenderneſs of 
him in his diſeaſed ſtate of body, had hindered or re- 
tarded the motion, conſidering the former uſage he met 

with: Yet neither then, — — Ye, is health 
was better, did any of them proſecute that motion, tho! 
et he had conferences and debates with ſundry of the 
everend Brethren about diverſe weighty concernments 

of the time. * . 

1othly, Thus the affair continued in ſuſpence, Pui- 

LOMATHEs8 being unable to preach, and the church ſome- 
time ſupplied by the Reverend Preſbytery until he re- 
covered health. Then araſe new conflits of which he 
had no proſpect nor notion before. Of theſe he ſhall 
tender a plain and ingenuous account to his dear ſurvi- 
vors. The period hath ſingularities in it, wherein as he 
will not adventure to juſtify himſelf, ſo neither dare he 
condemn ſomething which yet may readily appear ſtrange 
to ſeveral of his honeſt ſurvivors, who ſhall view thele 
ſchedules, eſpecially. after his death. He only expects 
the charity or juſtice of them to account that he manag- 
ed (howſoever weakly) yet ſincerely, in following the 
light where he thought it cleareſt, aſter the cloſeſt re- 
ſearches he could attain. He purpoſeth then to give a. 
plain narration of matters of fact, and of the chief mo- 
tives which ſwayed him, eſpecially where ſome of them 
may think his conduct moſt exceptionable; and ſhalt 
leave the whole under their conſideration, and whether 
they approve or condemn his conduct, he hopes to take 
all in good part. If they take warning, and be rendered 
more wiſe unto ſalvation, he bath what he' intends, ſee - 
| 8 2 os : 1 
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ing it is their edification, and not their eſteem, he hath 
chiefly at heart c. e e | 


* He may here take notice of a ſtroke of Providence, 
which diverſe of his friends obſerved, and ought to have 


been ſet down before. The firſt Lord's day after the viſi- 
tation, formerly narrated, the ordinary for ſinging in the con- 
gregation, whereof he had charge, fell to be in a place of 
* ture, which many of them applied more cloſely to the 


\ 


trials he then underwent than he durſt adventure to do. The 


* 
% 


words were in our f metre, 


He me reliev'd from my ſtrong foes, 
| And ſuch as did me hate, 
| Becauſe he ſaw that they for me 
Too ſtrong were and too great, 
They me prevented in the day 
Of my calamity, | 
But even then the Lord himſelf 
A ſtay was unto me, &c. 


Thus the worſhip began of courſe, and the ſub ect for lec- 


ture fell to be (as they thought) no leſs ſuitable, vis. | 
Therefore ſeeing we have this miniſtry, as we have received 
mercy, we faint not, but have renounced the hidden thin 


of diſhoneſty, not walking in craftineſs, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully z but by manifeſtation. of the truth, 
commending ourſelves to every man's confcience in the fight 


of God.” He intends not by this to paſs any harſh cenſure 
upon his Reverend Brethren, though he heartily wiſheth they 
had taken more deliberate, and kindly meaſures; and ſome 
of tlie chief movers amongſt them did afterwards acknowl 

ſo much to himſelf He only repreſents, that the word in 


public, private and ſecret was much enlivened to him by ſun- 


: on paſſages thereof, which were ſuitable to his circumſtanced 
: Ca S8. | | 


+ Pſalm xvili. 17, 48. f 2 Cor. ir. 1, 2, 3, 4, Ke. 
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SECTION v. 


Phe abrupt Diſſolution of the General Afembly 1692, y the 

King's Commiſfoner. The Conduct of the Aſſembly upon that 
Event; and of Miniſters at the Time appointed for next 
Meeting, An apologetic Addreſe and Petition for another A. 
fembly ſurreptitionfly procured by ſome Miniſters, and ſent t» 

| the King, The Author's Remarks, Hit Difſatizfa#ion on 
Account of unſaithſul Managements, 7 | 


T0 commence the ſubſequent wreſtlings ab ove, and 
to unveil the ſources, he repreſents to his honeſt 
\ ſurvivors, $3 I” | | 
(r.) That the Aſſembly preceeding had been, to their 
great ſurprize, abruptly and ſuddenly diſſolved in the 
King's name, by his Majeſty's High Commiſſioner z up- 
on which the very reverend Moderator humbly and re- 
ſpectfully moved to his Grace, that he would name the 
day on which the following might meet; which yet his 
Grace poſitively refuſed to do, only he ſignified that his 
Majeſty would call an 'Aﬀembiy when he thought meet. 
| Philomathes was preſent at that time, having been a mem- 
ber of that aſſembly, and doth well remember the very 
reverend Moderator had a grave diſcourſe, immediately 
after, to this effect (for he will not vouch for the very 
words) vis. after humble and dutiful reſpects to their 
ſacred Majeſties, and a becoming regard to their juſt 
power and greatneſs, he aſſerted the immediate depend- 
ence of church judicatories upon the Lord Jeſus, the 
exalted Head of his church, and that he had entruſted 
his ſervants who bear office in his name with full power 
over their meetings and matters, as they ſhall be anſwer- 
able unto himſelf: and after that he had, with awful 
ravity and meekneſs, delivered his mind aforeſaid, with 
his face to his Majeſty's Commiſſioner on the throne, he 
turned about to the Aſſembly, ard enquired, whether in 


what he ſpoke he had uttered their mind; and they ex- 
| b preſſed 
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preſſed their adherence with a pleaſant and harmonious 
acclamation. Some alſo aſked, and took inſtruments 
thereupon. When this was over, in regard no diet was 
named for the ſubſequent aſſembly, and fo our aſſemblies 
were like to fall into a non-entity, ſundry of the bre- 
thren deſired the Moderator to name a day for the next 


meeting of a General Aſſembly z which accordingly he 


did, and was approven of by the aſſembly in like manner, 
All this was done with greut harmony, none diflented; 
nor did any expreſs the leaſt averſion z though, long af= 
ter, it was ſaid to me, that ſome were ſilent. But their 
Majeſties Commiſſioner ſtayed, and removed not till af. 
ter prayer, 
(24) The occaſion of this ſo manifeſt a ſtretch, which 
extorted the fore - mentioned N was an applica» 
tion of the curates in a whole body, by two of their re- 
reſentatives z who, in their name, by a written Hymn 
fired that they might be admitted ta miniſterial eom- 
munion, and have their ſhare in the government, as then 
in being, without any ſecurity for. maintenance there- 
of, or the leaſt reſentment of their former way, This 
ſtrange addreſs the Aſſembly had under view, without 
either granting or denying it; for however it was gene- 
rally diſreliſned, yet the Aſſembly had not given their 
deliverance thereupon; and while ſome members of the 


greater influence were deliberating what might be moſt 


proper to be done in the exigence, and nothing had been 
as yet prepared to be brought into the Aſſembly in the 


uſual method, they met but rarely, and did little buſi- 


neſs. At length the fore- mentioned diſſolution came 
1 them ſuddenly, like a thunder- bolt, with the great- 
e 


ſurprize; and no other reaſon was given by the Com- 
miſſioner ſave that, after a delay of ſome days, the peti- 


tion of the curates had not been granted. 1 
(3.) However prudently and cautiouſly the matter 


was carried ere the fore- mentioned teftimony was given; 
| and that the circumſtanced cafe rendered ſo much molt | 
neceſſary and inevitable, yet it was ſadly miſrepreſented, 


and highly aggravated at courtz and diverfe more open 
enemies, or pretended friends, cried out againſt it as an 
inſult. Nevertheleſs he knoweth not any further hurt 


that followed, ſave that ſome in ſtate offices were de- 
| H een 
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counted, whoſe breath had been — nn poor 
vhurehy and after ſurmiſes whiſpered, it came to be re. 
ported more e. that our liberty to meet in General 

Aſlkmblies would be taken from us entirely, This was 
molt alarming and attitive to the trueſt friends both of 
Church and State, who alſo expreſſed thelr-coneernment 
with all becoming regard to their ſhered Majeſbies : Yet 
fome who were chiefly privy to the eourt-intrigues gave 
an allay, and did, upon occaſion, figuify in his heur "ſy 
that they thought we had no ground to fear the loſs 
our General Aflemblieaz and gave aſſurances that all 
theſe ditheulties would quite vaniſh upon a dutiful ad» 
dreſs to their Majeſties, providing it were well formed: 
But he underſtood not the ſecret deſigns which were co- 
vered under thefe fair and general terms, until they ap» 
peared, at length, to his no ſmall grief and wounding z 
-of which afterward, if the Lord will. | 
(4.) When the time drew on which had been fixed 
by the laſt, Aſſembly for the meeting of a new. one, Phi» 
lomathes perceiving that the Preſbytery, to which he then 
ieee was like to neglect that appointment utterly, 
thought it his clear and indiſpenſable duty, with all due 
reſpect, to interpoſe, eſpecially in regard he had been a 
member of the former Aſſembly, which made the ap- 
1 z ant! therefore, howſoever ſick in body, yet 
he wrote an earneſt letter to one of the more aged bre- 
thren of the Rev. Preſbytery, whoſe great accompliſh» 
ments rendered his influence upon the remanant brethren 
-defervedly conſiderable. To him he imparted his whole 
heart in that affair, which alſo he intreated might be 
communicated to the whole Preſbytery, and ſincerely ex- 
pected his aſſiſtance therein. The line was to the effect 
tollowing:—After an account of the matter of fact, that 
the former Aﬀembly had been ſuddenly diſſolved in their 
Mlajeſties name, and that his Grace, though humbly de- 
_ fired; yet refuted to name a new diet, a teſtimony for 
the royalties bf Chriſt, and to the liberty of Aſſemblies 
in ſuch an event, was moſt neceflary and ſeaſonable, and 
had been given particularly, clearly, gravely, and with 
all dutiful reſpect to their Majelties and harmoniouſly 
approven by the Aſſembly, as Was more particularly be» 
fore declated 3 he therefore moved, that the ane 
TY 1 
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m eonſequenee of that appointment, would make cholee 


as u juncture ſe very critical ſhould be found to require 3 
and h he was entirely againſt fuch methods, as are 
unbecoming our minilterial ſtation, yer he was perfuads 
ed fome ſuitable teſtimeny was poſitively 9 in 
regard the liberties of the church were at the flake, and 
in extreme danger. * | 
(5+) To this letter the fore-mentioned brother return» 
end an anſwer, which ſurprised and afflited Philamathes 
not u little, Tt was ta th purport 1 vis, he (harply re- 
flected upon the Indiction of the diet of a new Aﬀern« 
bly by the laſt faregoing, and upon the Whole manage» 
mont in that part, as mere tumvult and diſorder, to Which 
no regard ought to be had, and ſignifi. d his expeQation. 


that che reſt of his brethren would be hae minded with 


himſelf. He alſo was 2 to check him for med- 
dling in that matter, and the rather becauſe of his ſiek- 


neſs of body, repreſenting with ſome warm expreſſions 
bol affection, that he feared his thoughtfulneſs about 


things of this ſort was prejudicial to his bodily. health. 
This afflicted Philomathes very deeply, yet he ſaw no cauſe 


for puſhing the debate. He had exonered his cohſcience. 


in ſome meaſure by the letter he wrote, and found no 
occaſion for altering his mind, nor for. the leaſt doubt- 
fulneſs by the bare afſertions of that reverend brother, 
. contrary to what he ſaw and heard: and whatſoever 


freedom he might well have uſed with poor Philomarher,. 


a venerable aſſembly ought to have been treated with 
more reſpect. Aſſuredly there was no tumult at the 
cloſe of the luſt Aſſembly, unleſs an harmonious and. 
hearty expreſſion of agreement unto the fore-mentionet 

teſtimony. of their Moderator, agninſt a manifeſt en- 


croachment upon the liberties of the church, be branded: 
with thut odious name. Tt is true, the Moderator, at. 


the deſire of ſundry members, named a day for meeting 
ob the next; but not one word was uttered, either ugaſuft 

the ſ\lden diflblutions nor was the lenſt motion mide 
concerning a new diet, until their Majeities Comm 
oner was humbly and earneſtly enttentec to name, auch 


had peremptorily refuſed, There was ludeed the like 


exptelllon of adherence given to the nomlnatlon of th 
| . et 


of thelr commiſſioners, and give fuch directions to them 
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diet by the Moderator, and what leſs could have been 
done ? Or mult the diſſolution and interciſion of aſſem - 
blies, and the whole, with every part of the foreſaid en - 
croachment, have been gone into, without ſo much as 
one word of reſentment. Touching the exception that 
the noiſe was great, and ſome ſpoke who were not mem- 
bers; it is eaſily anſwered, that the Aſſembly, in a ſur- 
priling hurry, could not prevent their ſpeaking, nor could 
a great body well have expreſſed their mind, without 
ſome conſiderable noiſe, when taken in a ſurpriſe, and 
at manifeſt diſadvantages z but nothing was ſaid in de- 
rogation to that dutiful and juſt regard we owed to their 
ſacred Majeſties. Their Commiſſioners were preſent, 
and heard all, and laid nothing of that ſort to the charge 
of the Aſſembly, or any member thereof, 

(6.) When the day came, according to the appoint» 
ment of the laſl meeting, ſome very ſew N at the 
door of the New Church of Edinburgh, in the ile where- 
of our afſemblies have ſtill met finee the laft eftabliſh- 
ment! They were but two or three, or did not much ex- 
ceed that number and they only ſpoke a little to one 
another, but took no inſtrument that they were pre- 
. ſent, and the diet deſerted ! neither the Moderator nor 
Clerk appeared, though not far diſtant, It was ſald they. 
were in the ny. Nothing was done that could amount 

to a teſtimony ſulting the elamant exigenes, Few, very 
few preſhyteries took notice of the indiRion, and that 
to which Philemather belonged had no regard to dt, and 
did nothing in conſequence thereunts. Thus he ac 
counted that part of the ehureh of Beotland's teſtimony 
to have fallen, and ſo much the rather becauſe we had 
no aſſembly ſor a conſiderable while aſter and adverfa- 
res boaſted, that we would get no aſſemblles, and flats 
tered themlulves In the proſpect of further eneroachments 
upon our liberties, | | 

(5:) At length a new Aﬀi;mbly was called b 
trumpet, from the Market Crofs of my and in 
the ufual form, without any diftinion of that Judiea= | 
tory from evil eeurts fo much as inflauated; At this 
time Philomather was flek, diſabled for Nane preaching 
and had not the eccaſion, nor did he ineline ie meddle, 
While ſo ſtated, Yet he acknowledgeth that theſy men» 


ons of 


ſures 
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ſures excited in him an averſion from attending church 

udicatories for n time; wherein he will not take _ 
as 


him to juſtify himſelf z though yet he never ſtated 


his principle, that it was unlawful to concur with them, 
even in the circumſtances into which they had brought 
themſelves at that time: It ſtuck mightily with him, and 
bore too great weight, that the Preſbyteries generally, 
and in particular that to which he belonged (may he ſay 


ſo far with due reſpect) had not, as he thought, been 


faithful to their truſt in the fore-mentioned and other 
material concernments of that power, and authorit 
wherewith the glorious head of the church hath intruſt» 


ed them. And when he reflected upon the deſertion of 
the diet of the laſt Aſſembly named by the Aſſembly, or 
the Moderator at their deſſre, and that inſtead thereof a 


new Aſſembly had been called in all the forme, and with 
the like dependence _ the erewn, 8s elvil courts have, 
and all this was complied with, he feared; and could not 
eſcape the impreſſion, that a oy part of the church 
of Beotland's teſtimony was relinquiſhed by us. He en» 
tertalns no thought of detraRting from the juſt authority 
of the civil powers, which he greatly honoureth for cons 
ſcience ſake, yet It la the deelured principle of this and 
other reformed ehurches, that ehureh ſudlentorien depend 
upon the Lord Jeſus, the Hend of the Chureh, In an 
Immediate way, that ly, without the Intervention of the 


ſeeular powers, ant are to aft In hle name in that eapa⸗ 


eity | do much was declared with rr ſolemnlty And 
harmony at the laſt Aſſembly, And In regard that fun» 
dry encrogchmenta were made (nee that time, Wanifeſts 
0 contrary to the liberty of Chriſt's courts, as we BuF= 
elves acknowledged in private, It much affected him that 
no entertalnment Was given te any motion he or ethers 
made towards an afferiion of the ehureh's liberty, In op- 
potion to eenfeſſed entrenehments on them. Our utter 
lenee in fuch a JunAure was, In his epinlen, a fallin 
from the foreſald teſtimony, and Imperted real ſubmits 
ſlow unte an Eraſtlan yoke, He npprehends fundry of: 
his dear ſurvivors may be otherwife minded, and think 
this inference an unwarrantable retch 4 yet he hopes 


hey will do him the Juſtice to look upon hls Teftamen» 


tary Memorlal av truly __ (9) The 
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(J.) The ſtrain of our actings at that time did much 
confirm him in his ſentiments, as before expreſſed ; for 
befides. that the fore-mentioned teſtimony was not re- 
corded, men of the greateſt influence amongſt us laid 
out themſelves to the uttermoſt for keeping all quiet, 
as if Chriſtian prudence rendered ſuch filence neceſſary 
in the circumſtances wherein we then ſtood, and have 
been much of a piece ſince that time, though yet the 
proper ſeaſon determined by the Lord in ſcripture for 
ſtanding faſt to the liberties ® wherewith Chriſt had made 
us free, is when we are entangled with the contrary yokes 
of bondage. But not to digreſs from the thread of the 
hiſtory, he mult acquaint his honeſt reader with a cer- 
tain adventure at that time, which, beyond all that is 
ſaid, did ſo provoke him, that hs acknowledgeth it pro- 
cured an averſion from concurring with chnrch judica- 
tories for a time, which he dare not juſtify upon clear 
views, though he walked then in a conformity to what 
appeared duty to him; and the real truth is, diverſe of 
e moſt judicious and godly he knew were like to be 
carried to extremes at that time. The matter was this: 
Some miniſters (whether ruling elders were with them 
or not he never learned) met at Edinburgh from ſeveral 
places, but in a private way, and others came up to 
them, according to the diet to which they were warned, 
bat found the meeting over before they reaclied the 
length! How or with what art that buſineſs was ma- 
naged he ſhall not ſay ; but had ſome who were written 
, to ot a juſt account of the time of that meeting, the 
buſineſs they effectuated had not been gotten wrought. 
They, when met, fell about a project of addrefling the 
King for a new Aſſembly, which they knew, or were 
made to believe, would not take effect wichout ſome ac- 
knowledgments, to which they could not expect a genus 
ral or even a tolerably extenſive conſent. 'Lhat meeting 
drew up and ſent to the King an addreſs, which P 1. 
mather, in providence, came to ſee more than once, aud 
not without difficulty; but they would never put it into 
his cuſtody ſo much as for a minute, or allow him, or 
any other, (for what he knows) a double thereof, find» 


v Gal. v. * Eph. v. tt, Gal, ii 3 &. 
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ing it proper to keep it quiet amongſt. thoſe who were of 
2 That meeting, though not delegated by 
church judicatories, but 28 by a very ſecret con- 

cert, dia yet take to themſelves the title of the Synod of 
Glaſgow and. Air, the Preſbytery of Edinburgh, with 
delegates from ſeveral other Preſbyteries, and yet no 
fuch thing was known to theſe judicatories, or ſo much 
as once propoſed to them. He is fure it was never men- 
tioned in the Synod of Glaſgow and Air, nor propoſed 
in the Preſbytery of Edinburgh, and none of the doers 


aſſerted to him, that they had the conſent of any one. 


church judicatory in the nation, though he made parti- 
enlar and cloſe enquiry when he reaſoned the thing with 
them. He remembers that a renowned miniſter of the 
city of Edinburgh often (and ſometimes in his hearing) 
inveighed againſt it under the character of a penitential 
addreſs. They expected not that the fore-mentioned 


judicatories would make fuch repentance, and therefore 
they thought meet to do it for them. The thing ſpeaks 


of itſelf ; no addreſs from private hands could have borne 
weight, it wanted to have the name of the church, or 


at leaſt of a conſiderable part thereof, and therefore they 
gave it that name, though without their knowledge and 


conſent, He knows that it was moved and preſſed with 
much earneſtneſs in the Synod of Glaſgow and Air, that 
it might be produced, and the Synod Might have the 
occaſion to ſee a paper ſent in their name to the King; 
and though, they knew nothing about it before it was 
ſent, it was reaſonable they might have the ſatisfaction 
to ſee what they had been made to ſay, after that it was 


ſaid. Several Preſbyteries alſo inſtructed their commiſ- 


ſioners to the General Aſſembly to propoſe its being laid 
before that court j and they alſo moved, that the Aſſem- 
bly would call ſor it, neither could the authors dire&tly 
and peremptorily deny a requelt ſo very juſt and reaſon» 


able, but still pretexts were ſought for delays and ſhift= 


inge! and thus by all poſlible artifices the matter way 
Nil} protracted, and the propoſers came to be fo wearied 
out by excules, delays and thufflings, that they gave it 
over, knowing that the demand, how equal ſoever, yet 
would not be granted. He knows not, nor hath he rea- 
lon to think, that any ane judicatory in the nation ever 
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trial, after that the deed was done : and in regard it had 


t * 1 
ſaw it, for its main authors did not own ſo much, when 
Philomgathes reaſoned the matter with them, and they 
| Whoſe. names it bore were ſtrangers to the buſinels, ag 
was. obſerved before. The teal ſtate of the matter was, 
it had been ſent to the King, in the name of a goodly 
part of the church of Scotland; they expected not the 
concurrence of the judicatories whoſe names were bot- 

xowed, and as little would ſuch ſtretches. abide a fair 


been favourably received, and entertained by his Ma- 
jelly for what it truly was not, and that the King, as 
well as the Church, had been impoſed upon, they durſt 
not ſubmit the management to a fair trial, either of an 
aſſembly, or any other equal court, 3 
(8.) He cannot undertake to account for the very 
words, where ſo much of art and cunning were uſed to 
| keep all quiet, but — more than once diſcourſed and 
reaſoned the matter with ſome of the chief doers, he is 
in the better caſe to account for ity and to the beſt of 
his remembrance the purpoſe, method, and ſundry of 
the words were as follows — [' 8 the diſorder at 
the diſſolutlon of the laſt Aſſembly, which, ſay they, 
Was occaſioned by the ſuddenneſs thereof, and would 
have been prevented, had they known but a moment be- 
ſore, in which event they repreſented that ſome overture 
would have been fullen upon, agreeable to his Majeſty, 
and ſulting the exigence of matters, as then flated,— 
IIereupon they humbly deſire that his . would 
_ overlook what is puſt, and be graciouſly pleated to call a 
General Aſſembly wherein they promile ſuch a manage» 
ment as they doubt not will be acceptable. He muſt 
declare, that the view of ſuch an addreſs was at once 
ſurpriſing, aud molt afflictive to him: but pains were 
taken to ſinooth it, and he diſputeth not but that the 
couchiug was ſuch as might allow ſome of the expreſ- 
| lions to be carried to a better ſenſe than could readily 
appear to an ordinary and honeſt reader, without a po- 
liucal and courtly interpreter, But as ſuch gloſſes would 
never have occurred to Philomather, ſo he could as little 
accommodate them to the text, after that they were gi- 
ven. The entire ſtrain is remote from the leaſt ſhadow 


of owning the clear and notable reſtimony, which the 
1 ,- ane 


00 

dle 
and whatſoever cauſes moved the King (as hiz Maje 3 

vas ſtated with the Engliſh church) to propoſe the t 

by his Commiſſioner, we have reaſon to think that he 


E 32 1 


former 2 had given to the hy + ar of Chriſt, and 
n 


the liberties he hath beſtowed u is church, of which 
before. Inſtead of any thing of that kind, their appear- 
ance agelnſ a ſudden diffolution is called diſorder. And 
what though the expreſſion which the members gave of 


| their adherence, when the Moderator enquired whether 
de ſpoke their mind, had more noiſe attending it than 


was neceflary, which is the utmoſt that even adverſaries 


can alledge, (though yet he ſaw no juſt n of quar- 


rel on that N yet the teſtimony itſelf was neceſſary 
ſeaſonable and honourable, neither did it in the leaſt 
detract from the juſt power and greatneſs of ſecular 
princes. We all confeſs he ſpoke our principle, and do 
reſolutely own ſo much in more private ways 1 and th 
& of Aſſembly prefixed to our Confeſſivn of Faith an 
atechiſms containeth all that he ſpoke, and in terms 
fully as ſtrong and e But yet In this addreſs we 
humbly ſupplicate his Majeſty to overlook it as u piece 
of diforders The obvious ſenſe whereof beareth a erav- 
ing pardon for it as « crime. The diftinftions and pre» 
ciſions whereby the abettors thereof went about to taky 


off the challenges, had their reſidence only with the con- 


trivers, an impartial and candid reader would not have 
dreamed of them. + Our deportment in this was far from 


what the royal Prophet expreſſeth, vis. | « [ will ſpeak. 
of thy teſtimonies before kings, and will 


not be aſham* 
ed.” We had a notuble opportunity at this time of own» 


ing the royalties of Chriſt, and the liberties of his houſe 


before the beſt and mildeſt of kings, to whom we o 


| the higheſt obligations, and hereunto a fair and open con- 
currenee might have been obtained, but other contrary 
| and claneulary courſes were taken. Touching what it 
contains fo very liberally concerning overtures, they were 
preparing, and further promiſed, as what would be àc- 


"ow to his Majeſty; the buſineſs then in hand, and 
ated, was a comprehenſion of the Prelatical Clergy : 


was better appriſed of our principles than to expect a 
going into the propoſal could conſiſt therewith. Such 
„ | I „ promiſes 
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rene would not have bern complied w ch by theſe 


focieties whoſe names they bore, and yet * given, 
D e zeenme afterwards fo frong, that they prov= 
0 ſnare, as will appear at more length in the progreſs, 


t not to inſiſt, whatſoever diſtinctions and evüſionb the 
nürhors deviſed, the paper could fairly bear no other ſe 


than what the King underſtodd to be the meaning, wy 


:Gprefſed with ſome [ arprile, when he received it, name- 
ly, That the Church of Scotland had acknowledged their 
-offerce,” and craved pardon. Our managers perſuaded 


tthemſelves, and would needs have others to'believe, that 


they had taken the only habile method ot erg. a 
General Afſembly, and that nothing leſs could have done 
the bufineſs. RT 


i 


0) When the time for the meeting of this Afembly 


drew near, Philomather being in a better ſtate of health, 
took it under ſerious Uchberation:what part he ſhould act. 
Ile conſide red that the Preſbytery whereof he was a mem. 
ber, could meet but once, or at inoſt only twice, before 
the diet appointed for the General Aſſembly; and in 

regard he ſtood in uneaſy terms with them, a proceſs 

having been commenced. agzinſt him, which was not 
brought to any iffue, in regard he refuſed the acknow- 
ledgment and promiſe required by them. Upon theſe 


and other the like confiderations, he determined within 


| himſelf, and having deſired the elders to meet with him 
in his chamber, he communicated to them his purpoſe 

of keeping at home, and not going to the Preſpytery for 
that little while, which was to precede the Afﬀembty. 


He was not then well confirmed in health, and as he de- 


ſired to be guided by the Lord, ſo he had reſolved, if 
the Lord would, to adventure the length of Edinburgh 
during the ſitting of the Aﬀembly, that he might advi:c 
_ with bis worthy friends there what meaſures were moſt 
| Peer to be taken by one in his circumſtances. He was 

ut rude an inexperienced, and much wanted advice 


how to behave in paths unuſnal, to which from time to 
time he had been cbnſtrained beyond what he deſigned. - 


This was his ſecret intention, though he ſpoke little to 
the other members of the Seſſion, who were not very 
friendly, and yet conſented eafily' to that fmall delay.— 
The plain truth is, he thought the workings of Eraſtian- 
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iſm, and other myſteries of iniquity, were fo ſtrong at 


that time, that he trembled to enter into the current, 
and had difficulties about what was, and in appearance 
would be the ſtate of church judicatories, and his con- 
currence with them, which, tor a while, were ta him 
inextricable, though he ſaw through them at length: 
and yet when theſe ſeruples were at their height, he 
thinks not they would huve procured: the diſtance, at 
which he kept himſelf too lang from chem, had he been 
uſed more kindly. But in very deed; the peremptory 
meaſures the Rev. Preſhyicry was pleaſed to take with 
him conſtrained him to ſundry. ſteps, which were afllic» 


| tive to them both. Of all this he renders to his ſurvivors. 


the following ingenuous account, without e to. 

his knowledge, any cvil he can charge himſelf with in 

al An, being more willing to ſpare others thaw, 
imſelf. | | 1 
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Proceedings in the Proveſt of the Pręſſytery againſ! the Author... 


The Cauſe is remitted to the Aſſembly. Remarks in. Anſaver: 


U 


(.) H— At this time was pleaſed, in company with 

- <<. ſome of bis ſet, to pay him a viſit, and came 
near to the end of che week, being refolved-to ſtay til | 
tne Sabbath paſſed. Hereypon. PHILOMATRES found 
limſelf under a dilemma, which puſhed on either hand; 
jet conſidering th? eminent piety, of the man, and his 
zal againſt the. defections of the time, which challenged ' 
ajuſt regard (though, he could not approve the extremes 
tb which he went), and remembering alſo their acquaint- 
ace and intimacy, he thought it the moſt adviſable part 


! 
| 


„ 
to give him an invitation to, preach, in regard he knew 
of no legal obſtacle to hinder his preaching, being aſ. 


fured that no eccleſiaſtic ſentence was paſſed againſt him, 
nor did any paſs for a long while after. As to an eccle- 
Haſtical proceſs, though he knew well the danger on that 
head, yet he was not Ar of any advances, and, to 
his knowledge, no ſtep had been made beyond a bare 
citation, if it was given. Nevertheleſs this adventure, 
which he could not well eſcape, gave no.ſmall umbrage 
to the Rev. Preſbytery, their ſuſpicions were thereby 
heightened ; and he afterwards underſtood that from 
. thence they almoſt poſitively concluded that he had, or 
would ſoon comply with: a party, which ſtated a ſepara- 
tion from the whole miniſtry of this church, a deſign 
whereof he abhorred the very thought. This, he after- 
wards learned, did give the riſe to a purſuit which quick- 
ly followed. But though he had laid down ſuch a pro- 
je, he cannot be of their mind, that the way of pro- 
ceſs was the moſt habile to hinder the progreſs: methods 
more ami able had better ſuited that end. Yet the Rev. 
Preib:tery was otherwiſe minded, and, he doubts not, 
acted i-1cerely according to their ſentiments. Notwith- 
ſtarding they moved not ſo ſummarily at this time, as 
® they had done before, only a conſiderable heritor of the 
pariſh acquainted PRILOMATHES that R, one of the 
rethren of the Rev. Preſbytery, deſired to commune 
with him. To this motion Lis influmely agreed, and fo 
a time of meeting was named, at the ſame gentlemans | 
houſe, which they both obſerved. There they reaſoned 
calmly, cloſeiy, and at conſiderable length about matters 
debated at that time, and much was ſaid on either hand, 
whereof he needs not give any particular account. In 
the cloſe he acquainted him of the next diet of our Preſ- 
bytery, and required his attending it without fail. Here. 
unto PaiLoMaTHEs gave no direct anſwer, in regard 
ſeverals were in the company, but ſignified his inclina- 
tion to conimune with R-— apart. 2 = 
(2.) Hecreupon they went together into a cloſet, and 

| Pa1toMATHEs opened his mind concerning encroach- 


ments made upon the liberties + wherewith Chriſt = 


t Gal. v.'1, 4. 25, Eph. . 21. 


time; he therefore intreated the foreſaid R 
the earneſtneſs and affectionate tenderneſs he poſſibly 
could attain, that he would intercede with the Reverend 
Preſbytery to overlook his abſence for one diet. Though 


0 N 


made his church free, and concerning the defects, which 
he ſeared would be found to affect our church conſtitu- 


tion, as having ſubmitted in ſundry _— to an Eraſ- 
tian yoke, without bearing neceſſary teſtimony unto and 
aſſerting the royalties of Chriſt and liberties of his houſe, 
in oppoſition to the ſame. And though a notable teſti- 


mony had been given at the diſſolution of the laſt, and 
the indiction of a new Aſſembly, yet the diet was de- 


ſerted, and the teſtimony fallen from, by an addreſs real- 
ly penitential; whereof more particularly before. He 


alſo reminded him of his circumſlanced ſtate with the 


Preſbytery, who had proceſſed him; and the matter be- 
ing ſtill in dependence, he wanted to know in what ca- 
pacity he ſhould return, whether as a free member, or 
a ſort of criminal, and ſeeing he was unexpert in ma- 


nagements of that nature, and tender of the credit of his 


miniſtry, he would do nothing precipitantly and raſhly, 
but. inclined to wait until he had the Rev: Preſbytery's 


mind about his circumſtanced ſtate with them. Time 
could not then allow, and he as little iuclined to diſpute 


theſe matters; neither was he fully perſuaded in his mind 
either as to his return or ahſtracting from them for a 


he were in an error, yet ſure the proper method to re- 
cover him was rather to ſpare than to oyer-drive him; 
eſpecially ſeeing he was ſtill but frail, and had fainted 
twice during the conference, through defect of vital ſpi- 
rits. He defired no more ſave only a delay till the meet- 


ing of the Aſſembly, which was fo near that the Preſ- 
bytery could ſcarcely meet twice (and they met not of- 
tener) before it. He proteſted ingenuoully, that his 


heart was pained and pierced to think of a further breach 
with his reverend and dear brethren ; and therefore he 
obteſted him again and ayain, that he would endeavour 
to procure a ſhort connivance, that he might have the 
adyantage of time to conſider the matter more ripely, and 
to conſult with his judicious and worthy friends in Edin- 


burgh, during the ſitting of the Aſſembly. The Rev. 
Preſbytery and POMA TURES were parties in the caſe, 
| 5, 3d | 1 and 
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and it was the more fit that the whole matter ſhould be 
under the view of judicious men, who, having no par- 
ticular intereſt, might judge the more equally. He re- 
minded him that a ſmall delay might readily be of great 
uſe, and beneficial to them both: and preſuppoſing the 
very worſt (which would not have be allen they ſtill 
had acceſs to carry on their purſuits. Vet notwithſtand- 
ing of ſo much humble and earneſt obſequiouſneſs,. he 
could not prevail: for the whole conduct had been con- 
certed by the Preſbytery, and he acted in their name; 
and told him plainly, that he, as Moderator, was em- 
powered to cite PuiLOMATRHESs to their next meeting, in 
caſe he did not voluntarily conſent; but withal 3 
his great unwillingneſs to go that length; and therefore 
entreated that he would cither promiſe to be with them, 
or give to themſclves a reaſon why he could not. This 
uite broke PRILOMATHES“Ss meaſures, who laid out him- 
ſelf to the uttermoſt to get all kept quiet, until he came 
to {ome poſitive reſolution, and was therefore matter of 
heavy ſorrow to him, But no more could be obtained, 
and in regard the evening drew on in a winter day, and 
they both were under a neceſſity to go home, they part- 
ed with grief on either hand. pe 1 
. (3) When the time for that meeting approached, 
and he ſtill perſiſted in the opinion, that as circumſtanc- 
cd at the time, and not knowing whether they confidered 
him mainly as a member, or a ſort of pannel, he could 
not find clearneſs to attend the diet: the weights upon 
his mind did caſt his body into a feveriſh diſerder, which 
affixed him to his bed for a little, and being. in no good 
caſe to uſe his own, he borrowed a hand, and dictated 
a letter to the Moderator, to be communicated ; wherein 
after an account of ſundry ſteps of our defection, and 
particularly in a n ſubmiſſion to Eraſtian yokes, 
the particulars whereof may be underſtood from the for- 
mer hiſtory, which he nceds not repeat, and alſo, conſi- 
dering that he knew not in what terms he ſtood with the 
Rev. Preſbytery, he ſigniſied his unclearneſs to concur in 
church judicatories, until ſomewhat were done towards 

an effectual diſentanglement and ridding the marches be- 
twixt the governments of Church and State. He had 
formed a draught of this letter ſome little while 1 
| e ut 
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but a great deal milder, and more qualified than that 


which he ſent by one of the elders, the pointedneſs 
whereof was matter of ſorrow to him very quickly, as 


ſome what exceeding what he could own for his poſitive 


| ſentiment, though expreſſing little more than a preſent 
unclearneſs, but in terms too ſtrong and rigid. Neither 


was he without ſome conſciouſneſs of ſo much in the 


very time when he dictated the line: But 1 
in body, and vexed in mind, he gave way to 

ſpirit, and conveyed his ſentiment without the reſpect 
which had been requiſite towards the church judicature, 


and that he uſed afterward. And even after that the line 


was written and ready, he would have ſuppreſſed it, and 
applied more amicably by one of another ſtrain, had not 


a politic determined him, namely, he thought ſuch round 


dealing beyond what he at firſt deſigned, would be: a 
proper expedient to bring the whole matter before the 
enſuing General Aſſembly, which he moſt vehemently 


deſired that they would take under their cognizance, and 


in that event he expected acceſs to expreſs his mind for 
his own defence to the full. Thus the venerable Aﬀem- 
bly would be brought under a neceſſity to review ſundry 
things of the greateſt weight; and in caſe of their ap- 
proving for the royalties of Chriſt, and affirming the li- 
rties of his houſe, in oppoſition to entrenchments made 


thereupon, as all PRILOMATHES's ſcruples, with refpe& 


to the ſtate of our church judicatories, would be entirely 
removed, ſo, through grace, he would be tractable, and 
readily acknowledge deer he might be made to ſee 
of weakneſs, and greater ſlips in his conduct. | 

(4) Hereunto the Rev. Preſbytery gave no anſwer, 
but R „ a reverend brother, of whom before, wrote 
a large return in his on name, with ſomewhat of aeri- 


mony, much beyond what was ordinary with him; and 


thetein he was at pains to vindicate, or at leaſt to excuſe, 
ſuch of our public actings as Pm1LoMaTHEs had taxed 
more particularly and eſpecially z yet he muſt acknows 


ledge that the judicious, learned and accurate man did 
not adventure far that way ; but even preſuppoſing guilt 


in theſe proceedings, he argued with great ſolidity and 
keeneſs againſt diſhaunting ordinances diſpenſed by Preſ- 
bytetian miniſters, and going in upon ſuch grounds. = 
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L 86 | 
the camp, of theſe who had ſtated a ſeparation from the 
Church of Scotland. And as PriLoMaTHEs had no 
thought of this, but was, to the utmoſt, averſe from 
ſuch-an extreme, ſo his line to the Rev. Preſbytery con- 
tained nothing about that matter, being of. a tenor,- and 
to the effect, he already mentioned, and inclineth not 
to repeat, though more poſitive than he himſelf did well 
approve, for reaſons and from a politic, as above. That 
reverend brother acquainted Pn1LoMATHEs, in the cloſe 
of his letter, that, as Moderator, he was appointed by 
the Rev. Preſbytery to cauſe ſummon him to appear be- 
fore them at their next diet; which yet he declared he 
was very loth to do, and would take upon him to omit, 
providing Pu1LoMaTHEs would fignify his willingneſs to 
appear by a letter under his own hand. This he would 
inſtantly have done, but having been two nights from 
homey he knew nothing of the letter that R-— had 
written to him, and ſo a ſecond was ſent, which came 
to his hand late in the evening, after his return home 
and next morning the Preſbytery officer gave into his 
own hand a citation in the uſual form, to compear at 
the diet therein mentioned, which brought the congre- 
gation under no ſmall grief and conſternation, but with- 
out any ſhadow of diſorder or tumult. PHILOMATHAS 
had afterwards diverſe conferences, and exchanged ſeve- 
ral letters with that learned and deſerving perſon. all 


_ , which debates were managed with much calmnefs and 


friendſhip j for though in ſeveral concerns of the pub- 
lic the fiffered, yet they agreed as to the moſt conſidet» 
able of theſe matters; and when he underſtood Pil o- 
MATHBs's great averſion from the principles, and way of 
the ſeparatiſts, he much regreted that he had been greats 
ly miſtaken both by the Preſbytery and himſelf, . But to 
proceed in the narration, | 
(.) At the appointed day the Rev. Preſbytery con- 
vened at a place conſidetably diſtant from that of their 
ordinary meeting, hou the account of a parochial viſi- 
tation indicted by them; and PhitLomaTHrs (notwiths 
ſtanding his frailty) made all haſte to overtake the ſer- 
mon, that he might, in fo far, evidence his freedom to 
attend ordinances, even when cited as a criminal, To 
gain time, he ſhall account at once for what was . 
my | f s | muned, 
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muned, whether at that examination or others, ſeeing | 
his memory will not ſerve him to diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, 
and it may be more acceptable to his honeſt reader to 
have a compend of the whole laid before him together, 
than to have it told by parcels. tb non 

After that they had finiſhed what belonged to the vi- 
ſitation, which they quickly diſpatched, PuiLomaTazs 
appeared before them. They required not an execution 
of the ſummons, nor called him thereupon in the ordi- 
nary method of courts. It ſufficed that he was with 
them; and the formalities which might have made ſome 
noiſe were inadvertently, or rather of ſet purpoſe omit- 
od. Neither was any libel given him with the citation; 
and there being no ſuch ſtated ground for a formed trial, 
they only challenged him for the letter he had written to 
them, whereof before, and found fault with his inviting 
H. to preach with him in his congregation. He cannot 
account for theſe things juſt in the order wherein they 
were diſcourſed, but well remembereth that the ſub- 
ſtance of his anſwers to both theſe charges was com- 
priſed in the following particulars :— I 
_ 1ſt, He ingenuouſly confeſſed that his circumſtanced 
ſtate with the Rev. Preſbytery, and the late meaſures 
taken in the name of this church, of which beſore, had 
brought him under difficulties about his return to the 
Preſbytery, and had alſo raiſed ſcruples in his mind about 
the ſtate of our church judicatori:s, which truly ſtrait- 
ened him, Yet, 2dly, he had firmly reſolved entirely 
to ſuppreſs them, until further conſideration, that, after 
long ſickneſs, he might have the opportunity to weigh 
the matter more. maturely before the Lord, and to con- 
ſult his worthy and judicious friends and intimates at 
Edinburgh. 3dly, And for this effect he had reſolved to 
omit his attending the Rev. Preſbytery for one diet or 
two at moſt, without acquainting any perſon of the rea- 
ſons which moved him, and which his former ſickneſs 
and frail ſtate, being not much reſtored, might haye 
eaſily covered. Athly, When, by a concert of the Rev. 
Preſbytery, or their appointment, R. had communed with 
him, he was at all pains aſter that advance to prevail with 
that reverend brother for giving him his aſſiſtance to- 
wards keeping the _— quiet, and procuring the ws 
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Prelbytery's overlooking a diet's abſence. thly, 1 ere. 


up6#t he repreſented, with all que reſpect, that he reck- 


one himfelf injured in being obliged ſo openly to declare 
His: private ſcruples. Yet foraſmuch as they would needs 


Have chem. be f repreſented ſundry particulars to the fol. 


towing effecx:— 


1. That the foundation upon which the eſtates of par- 


hament had raiſed the Whole fabric 8 our church go- 
vernment is very "uncertain and variable, namely, * the 
inclinations of the people,” which, according to their 
intereſts, humours, and the ſeveral influences of ſubtile 
men upon them, are liable to many alterations. They 


5: 
* 


Who of old, the one day ccied,' ® Hoſannah to the Sca 


of David,” wete as buſy quickly afterward to fill the air 
with virulent Ulamadirs, *K"Crucify him, crucify him.” 


Here tliere is nb fuflicient foundation for a ſettled and 


unalterable frame, and this hath given much of the riſe 
14 10 tant! - 292 RY {1 ITY N k 

to motions from the ſtate and compliances with them on 

the church's part, which have been diſnonourahle to the 


Lord, and greatly hurt ful 10 us 3 for it was often repre- . 
2 


fented-to'the higher F. weis, that a cc nſiderable body in 


the nation favoured the cuxates, beſides the intereſt they 


Had with many in the neighbouring nation. 2. This de- 
TR n 4 [>&s A *. . 
 fe&} our church ſupplied not. The whole blefſed period 
of out covenants, and a work of reformation raiſed there- 
upon, was pee entirely z nor was the leaſt notice 
taken, even of the groſſell and moſt nated ſteps of our 
defection from thente: And whereas many godly in the 
ſand and honeſt ſulterers had expected, that the firit or 


fome following Affembly would have taken notice of the 


o 


aa 3 vitifed YO eien 4 n ae 
fore: mentioned mold, left their filence thould import a 


building upon' the moveable inclinations of the people, 
as well as the ſtate had done, and have afferted Preiby- 
terial government in oppoſition to Prelacy and Eraflan- 
iſm, ay a ſtanding ordinance of Chriſt, to be perpetu ally 
obferved in his honſe : no ſuch motion was liſtened to; 
nor was the lcaſt advance made that way. 3. He uſed 
- the frer dom to remind them, that from the firſt eſtabliſn - 


ment of this church, after that the Lord had. brought us. 
out of Babel with a ſtrong hand, our miniſters and judi- 
catories had acquitted themſelves faithfully and zealouſſy 


in owning and afferting the liberties of our Lord's houſe, 
* P 4 Fd de. qc 0 83 e ae en, 
"XY: A e eſpecially 
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eſpecially when encroachments were made thereupon z 
and that this was one of the glories. of the Church of 
Scotland, wherein they excelled. other churches. Hereof 
we have ſundry memorable inſtances in our history, and 
amongſt others that heroical adventure of the minifters,, 
who attended the diet of the Aſſembly at Aberdeen, the!; 

it had been adjourned by the King's letter. The pro- 
poſal and whole management of Mr, Black's declinature, 
and the proteſtation of the Aſſembly 1638, againſt their 
diſſolution, as alfo their act, ſeſſ. 26. whereby it is des 
clared that, by divine, eceleſiaflical and civil warrants, 
this national kirk hath power and liberty to aſſemble ora; 
dinarily, and pro re nata, as occaſion and neceſfity (halt. 
require; and to paſs other inflances, the act of Aſſem- 


ny — „ 


bly pre fixed to our Confeſſion of Faith is clear and points, 
el on this head ; and yet our Aſſemblies in their proceeds. 
ings with reference to the Confeſſion would never take 
a notice of that act, though expreſsly relating thereunto, 
, and made for approbation of the ſame, but with ſuch. 
He qualifications as our church thought neceſſary with re- 
. ſpect to the liberty of aſſemblies. 4. That though an. 
| honourable appearance of a piece with theſe fore-mens - 
: tioned had been made at the ſudden diſſolution of the 
| laſt Aſſembly, whereby the hearts of our honeſt wreſt= 
y lers were revived and ſtrengthened, yet it was fallen from, 
: and pardon had been, humbly craved for it, as a diſors. 
r der, of which his reader may view the former account. 
6 5. Other grievances of the like nature he aliorepreſenteds;. 
* all tending to evince our lamentable ſubmiſſion to an- 
e Eraſtian yoke, which, together with the uneaſy circum- 
5 ſlances towards the Rev. P'reſbytery, uhto which they⸗ 
- had brought him, did raiſe in- his mind the ſcruples he 


was fully reſolved to ſuppreſs, had they allowed him 
a little while to conſider.—— But they endeavoured: to 
take off the exceptions by diſparities in our caſe, from 

what was the caſe of our church in the times fore- men- 
tioned, and that as the ſtate of matters was in our day, 


; ſuch practices would be imprudent, unſcaſonable, unſafe 
8 and ruinous. Theſe bore little weight in PaiomaTHES'S, 


conſcience, for though he confeſſeth, that different cir- 
cumſtances may require a ſyitable variety of methods in 
' managing the ſame duties, which cannot in every caſe be 
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performed with the like ſolemnities, yet this entreneheth 
not upon the moral, and therefore indiſpenſible obliga- 
tion, our Lord laid upon us all, to ſtand faſt to the liber- 
ties where with Chriſt hath made us free, by refuſing to 
ſubmit to an Eraſtian yoke, and bearing teſtimony, as 
our ſtations allow and require, againſt whatſoever. 1s in- 
jurious to the honour of the glorious Head of the church, 
and encroacheth upon the liberties of his courts. And 
as that importeth nothing prejudicial to the juſt autho- 
rity and eminence of the higher powers, ſo with his whole 
Heart he would go into all the humble and dutiful mea- 
ſures of deference unto them, which the regards we owe 
to the Prince of the kings of the earth can allow. It is 
alſo to be ſpecially remarked, that we had notable op- 
portunities for this important duty, being under the go- 
yernment ot the beſt and mildeſt of kings, to whom we 
might have very freely avowed our principles, who was 
acceſſible and willing to receive juſt information, and 
much inclined to be eaſy and kindly to us. Moreover 
an appearance had been made for the liberties of our 
Lord's courts at the diſſolution of the laſt Aſſembly, as 
free and reſolute as any of theſe former days did afford, 
as far as it was carried; and whatſoever miſrepreſenta- 
tions thereof had been given at court, yet we had found 
no uneaſier effects than the diſplacing of ſome in the 
ſtate, who were friendly to us, and a temporary inter- 
ciſion of our General Aſſemblies, after that we had de- 
ſerted the diet named by the laſt. Neither would Pu- 
rouarhzEs have taken any umbrage, though we had ac- 
knowledged ſomewhat amiſs in, or had made ſome apo- 
logy for an unuſual noiſe at that diſſolution (though yet 
in his private opinion he ſaw no irregularity therein), 
oor ting an honeſt addreſs, with due ſubmiſſion, had 
been fairly ſent to his Majeſty ; yet ftill owning that the 
Moderator had aſſerted nothing in the name of the Aſ- 
ſembly at that time, but what was our ftated principle, 
whereunto we did then and ſtill do adhere. But for ſome 
courtly brethren to call themſelves (upon the matter) 
the Church of Scotland, or the repreſentative of a great 
2 thereof, which yet they were not, and to make a 
ort of repentance in the name of their conſtituents, 
without their knowledge or any warrapt from them, was 
Be Wo ; e a practice 
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a practice whereof he loves not to give the jnſt charac- 


ter. 6. As to the charge of his inviting H. to preach, 


notwithſtanding his being under proceſs, he found no 


diſſiculty to anſwer it. For (1.) Beſides that the occa- 
ſion of that invitation was neither ſought nor foreſeen, 
the foreſaid H. having come to vifit him * at the end 
of the week, he thinks not that the proceſs againſt him 
was commenced at that time. (2.) 'Though it had been 


et on foot (as he thinks it was not) yet no ſ-ntence was 
| Paſſed for a long time after that. A mere proceſs in- 
_ tended, or begun, giveth no legal obſtruction to a mini- 


ſter's preaching. PuiLomaTHEs himſelf was under pro- 
ceſs, and yet wanted not invitations by _ miniſters who 


knew it z and was afterwards defired to preach at Edin- 
burgh, during the. ſitting of an Aſſembly to which he 
was cited. And whereas they urged that the Synod had 
diſcharged the ſaid H. to preach within their bounds, 


while under proceſs, and referred to the General Aſſem- 
bly : He replied, that, having been abſent from the Sy- 
nod through ſickneſs, he knew of. no ſuch prohibition, 
the Synod having given no intimation thereof, neither 


to the ſaid H. nor to PriLomaTHes, and it was not in- 
timated publicly. As to what a private gentleman ſpoke 
juſt when we were going to church, he ſhewed no order, 


nor gave any document forit. Moreover, in caſe of ſuch 
prohibition, PuILOMATHES had reaſon to think, that it 


related only to a preaching irregularly, and that it laid na 


reſtraint upon miniſters to invite him in an orderly way. 


A-proceſs, though entered, yet brought to no iſſue, can- 
not make it unlawful for a miniſter fo circumſtanced to 


preach, and what is not unlav-ful for him to do, cannot 


be reckoned illegal in a miniſter to defire, while all is 
managed regularly. To this it was rejoined, that he 


might have known that the invitation would be diſpleaſ- 
ing to the Synod, and he anfwered, he knew very well 


the Synod was diſſatisfied with them both upon the head 


of their not approving the practice of miniſters their tak- 


. ing the oaths; yet that gave him no ground of diſtaſte. 
Moreover conſidering that the faid H. would otherwiſe 
have preached in the fields, within the precincts of ſome 


congregation, he thought it was rather a ſervice than 
any prejudice done to the Synod, that he invited him to 


preach 
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1 
preach regularly with himſelf, where no legal obſtruction 
appeared. So much for this ſecond examination. 

(1.) When the trial was over (which the Rev. Preſ- 
bytery managed with much diſcretion and undeferved 
reſpeQ, not ſuffering hin to go out of the church where 
they met, when they thought fit he ſhould remove, and 
a gentleman, one of the ruling elders, bore him com- 
pany, & c.) he preſumes they themſelves found the 
inconvenience of bringing theſe ſcruples about the tate 
of church judicatories to a public view, which might 
well have been adjuſted by a little connivance, as was 
mentioned before; and hence he thinks it proceeded, 
that when they called him in, they thought it requiſite 
to prepare iundry expedients for accommodating matters, 
which they themſelves had ſo unneceſſarily made public: 
He cannot mind thcie overtures, only he well remem- 
bers that being new, and that he could not well under- 
ſtand the grounds, deſign or congruity of them at firſt ' 
view, he bumbl repreſented his unreadineſs to give a 
preſent anſwer, but promiſed moſt ſincerely to take their 
| 74 under a ſerious conſideration, and in regard tie 
Rev. Preſbytery could not again meet before the General 
Aſſembly, br promiſed to give their delegates to that 
Aſſembly a poſitive anſwer before, or during the ſitting 
thereof, and they might accordingly inſtruct their repre- 
ſentatives, as they found cauſe. At worlty and though 
they ſhould commence a proceſs, or carry the former, 
yet further againſt him (for which he thinks not there 
would have been occaſion) yet the matter would remain 
entire, and could not ſuffer by the ſmall delay, which he 
ſo earneſtly and humbly beſought. This ſatisfied not, 
and ſtill they urged a preſent reply, or that he would 
conſider the matter inſtantly, and give them a potitive 
anſwer that night, or at furtheſt next morning. Prt- 
LOMATHEs wondered at this haſte and peremptorinefs, 
but yet entreated that they would grant him a longer 


time, for that it was now far in the night, and his bady 


as well as his mind fo outwearicd, toſſed and haraſſed, 
that even ſtrength and vital ſpirits could not ferve hun 
towards the fixed conſideration of any thing: befides 
that the import of the cate required time and leiſure to 
bring it before the Lord, and to wait for his counſel. — 

| - | Moreover 


1 1 


Moreover he very freely acknowledged to them, that 
ſince it had pleaſed the Lord to open his eyes, it had 
been ſtill his method to communicate matters of weight 
which nearly concerned him to ſome of his more judi- 
cious and intimate friends, and who do fear the Lord 
greatly, having often found that ſweet communion of 
this nature, and concurrent applications to the throne of 
grace, were a blefſed mean for light. The“ promiſe is 
clear, inviting and encouraging, namely; If two of you 


ſhall agree on earth as touching any thing they ſhall aſk, 


it ſhall be done, &c.” Theſe and other conſiderations 
he rather propoſed and urged, becauſe, in theſe dregs of 
time, the {way is much ſtronger towards a weighing pub- 


lie matters in political balances, while the fore-mention- 


ed pleaſant and efficacious means for light are much out 
of uſe. They who ſincerely fear the Lord are not many, 
and the fellowſhip of ſaints in theſe and other fuch ways 
is little underſtand even amongſt them. | 

._ (2.) - Hereupon' he was again removed with the like 
civlity and diſcretion, or rather defired to go aſide to a 
remote corner within the church, where alſo a gentle- 
man expreſſed his kindneſs by accompanying him, tho? 


retirement would have been more deſirable to him, could 
he have obtained it decently : and aſter ſome interval of 


time he was called, and the Moderator ſummoned him 


apud acta to compear beſore the next General Aſſembly, 


whereof time and place were mentioned to him; and ſome 
while after, articles of a libel were delivered to him in 
their name, though he knew nothing about them, when 
he was cited as aforeſaid. He hath no deſign, by this 
plain and ingenuous narration of what paſſed, in the leaſt 
to reflect upon the Rev. Preſbytery to which he then 
belonged, neither would he have contended with them 
about form, wherein he is but little verſed to this day. 


He only laments that the ſtrength of the libel they drew 


up againſt him was founded upon miftakes, which he 
could caſily have removed, had he been acquainted ſea- 
ſonably, and if morCamicable methods had been taken 
with him. Nevertheleſs when he found that matters 
were brought to this iſſue, his mind was greatly eaſed 
and refreſhed ; for nothing more deſirable in his circum«. 


| 9 ſtances 
Mat. xviii, 19. 
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ftances could have befallen him, than the proſpect of = 
obtaining a hearing in the face of ſueh an auguſt and 
- venerable court, which, were it granted, would give him 
a fair. occaſion for exonering his conſelenee, by way of 
. teſtimony for the royalties of Chriſt, and the liberciea of 
his houſe, againſt ſundry evils injuriqus to them. Ag 
to the charge of e he was in no fear: he had 
not ſtated any, and ſuch a deſign was remote from his 
thoughts: he had indeed ſome ſcruples with reſpect to 
our church judicatories, fearing leſt we ſhould come to 
be wholly caſt into an Eraſtian mould, and that the cu- 
rates ſhould have been brought in upon them like a flood; 
yet theſe difficulties he was fully reſolved to ſuppreſs, 
and at length they would have been ſurmounted ; and 
that they came to be known was only owing to the pe- 
remptory meaſures. of the Rev. Preſbytery, which had 
extorted them from him. For his part, as he was, thro 
grace, and would have been very tractable and willing 
to acknowledge any wrong ſteps he might be made to 
ſee in his management, ſo acceſs unto a free and diſtinct 
teſtimony would have ſatisfied him, though nothing, or 
little more, ſhould have been obtained; but more eſpe- 
cially it was encouraging to him, that as a bringing the 
matter of proceſs intended againſt him under the cog- 
nizuance of that venerable court could not readily fail to 
_ procure the Aſſembly's aſſerting their liberties, in oppo- 
Bion to entrenchments made thereupon, ſo he thought 
it no ſmall privilege might he give the occaſion to ſuch 
a neceſſary and important duty. 8 FG 
_ (3:) His dear ſurvivors may. readily think ſtrange, as 
he himſelf was alſo greatly ſurpriſed at the haſty and 
peremptory meaſures which the Rev. Preſbytery took 
with him, neither could he know for a while what had 
induced ſuch learned, wiſe and good men to ſo ſpeedy 
a procedure, until, at length, he was given to under- 
ſtand the ground of the buſineſs, in a friendly conference 
with R „ à well accomplithed divine, and one of the 
members, with whom alſo he had frequent communica- 
tion, and did alſo exchange ſome letters with him dur- 
ing theſe uneaſy debates, viz. They took it for granted 
that PuiLoMATHEs had ſeparated from his motherchurch, 
and had aſſociated himſelf with the ſeparating gx omg 
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Hereof he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, otherwiſe he would 
very heartily have obvlated that miſtake. The handle 


they took for it was his owning frankly at his laſt ap- 
pearanee before them, that it had been till hia method 
to concert things of ht which concerned him with 


ſome of his judicious, godly and intimate friends, and 


ſure in the multitude of counſellors there is ſafety.— 

Theſe they firmly perſuaded themſelves were ſome of the 
greater note in the ſchiſmatical ſocieties, and that hav- 
ing joined himſelf to theſe ſocieties, he was under the 
ſtrongeſt obligations to conſult his meafures, and to act 
by concert with them, and upon this account it was 
that they beſtirred themſelves ſo early, and with ſo much 
vigour, that they might cruſh ſuch motions in the birth. 


He could never have thought that the fore-mention- 


ed harmleſs words, which contain a plain moral duty, 
would have been fo miſunderſtood by judicious, learn- 
ed and honeſt men,——Afſuredly it pertaineth to the 
communion of ſaints, that they communicate counſels, 
and pray with and for one another. It had been better 


with us if our church- meaſures had been more concerted | 


in heaven's court, and been leſs under an undue influ- 
ence from the courts of men. And why ſhould his re- 
verend and dear brethren have deduced a poſitive con- 
clufion from premiſes ſo very weak? Had they only raiſ- 
ed a conjecture or ſuſpicion upon them, he would not 


have thought it ſo very ſtrange, but in that event they 


ought to have done him the juſtice to aſk the queſtion, 
and then the matter had been put out of doubt : Be it 


ſo that his ſcruples were owing to his weakneſs (as he 


acknowledgeth there was much of that in them) yet his 


conſulting with judicious and godly men was ſo much 
the more his duty. And though it had been true, which 


they without ground did conclude, yet the remedy was 


moſt unſuited to that diſeaſe, unleſs they had thought 
the you patient incurable by friendly methods, and he 
u 


pre 


unwatrantably) on wrong ſteps taken by ut. The as 
Fa: | method, 


mes they might have tried them before they deter- 
mined that they would prove ineffectual. The way of 
authority in our caſe hath uſually increaſed ſchiſms, ra- 
ther than cured them, when they are founded (though - * 
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method, and that which the Lord requireth, is to remove 
is to remove the ſtumbling- blocks upon which honeſt 
(though weak) men have daſhed themfelyes, and fallen, 
and then either there will be no occaſion or cauſcs for 
eccleſiaſtical proceſſes, or in caſe of proſecutions, the 
way will be made clearer, for them, and they will have 
the more authority and weight. Touching the concerns 
of PHILOMATHESs, his averſion from theſe extremes was 
not only great and rooted, but alſo increaſed under the 
continuance of the purſuit againſt him: and ſetting aſide 
ſome tranſient flaſhes, which went quickly over, his ſpi- 
.Tit was not irritated, nor at all inclined to violent courſes 
by the unexpected entertainment he met with from his 
reverend brethren. He wanted not many and ſtrong 
* ſolicitations from the Separatiſts, but he never did, nor 
could approve their way, and while he was conflicting 
with jthe church upon the one hand, he had his uneaſy 
wreltlings with them on the other. Yet it pleaſed the 
Lord to meeken'and balance his ſpirit, which, he thinks, 
was much owing as a nean unto a ſet of conflicts that 

reatly haraſſed him at the time, and about matters of a 
eee but of ſuch a nature that he cannot con- 
ſign the particulars into w and as a concealment 
* is neceſſary in his caſe, ſo it cannot prejudice 
his Metnorial, in regard no edifying uſe can demand a 
diſcloſure of ſuch-ſecrets as belong only unto the Lord, 
Every Chriſtian hath them, and they are tranſaQed be- 
- twixt a heavenly Father and his own · children, without 
coming under the view ot any creature, even of the 
neareſt relations which can have place amongſt men.— — 
In the mean while he hath concealed nothing that he 
thought could be profitable ſor his ſurvivors to know, 
uccording to the exigencies of a Teſtament, ſo far as the 
Lord brought the matters to his remembrance, Had he 
not been brought. into the uneaſy terms of an ecclcliaſs 
tical proceſs by his brethren, things might have been ad- 
Julted betwixt them and him to mutual ſatisfackion, 
aſter ſome time, and proper means uſed; But now that 
u proſecution was commenced, though founded upen 
miltakes, and nouriſhed by them, which yet might have 
been conveniently prevented or remedied, he hall ac- 
count for the libel given to him, with his deſigned au- 
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ſwers, omitting ſo far as is poſſible unneceſſary repeti- 

tions, for all was miſtake, as appears from the premiſ- 

ſes, and the Aſſembly never received the proceſs, as ſhall 
The libel was intituled, Articles given in to the Preſ- 

bytery of H—, againſt H——, miniſter of D-—-.*? 

1. That he not only refuſed the oath (which they were 


: willing to have paſſed) but had preached his refufal in 


ublic, and the unlawfulneſs of raking it, and that he 
bad continued to do this after admonition from the Preſ- . 
bytery. 2. That they having required of him a promiſe 
to forbear, he refufed to give any ſych promiſe. 3. That 
he not only had refuſed to coneur with the Preſbytery, 
as Moderator, in citing H—— for hiz diforder (which. 
the Preſbytery was content like wife to have paſſed, and 
not to ſtraiten him upon his private fcruples), but had. 


invited the ſaid H— to preach with him, he being 


under proceſs referred-to the General Aſſembly, and in 
the mean time difcharged 70 the Synod to preach within 
their bounds. 4. That he had ſeparated from his own 
Preſbytery, and betaken himfelf to another fociety, with» 
out ever communicating with his br-thren, or giving 
them ſo:much as any pretended ground for his ſehiſm, 


until it was extorted from him. To this libel Pro- 


MATHES prepared the following anſwers, which yet he 
had never the occaſion to uſe. Notwithſtanding he pre- 


fumes it will be acceptable to his honest ſurvivors, that 


he give ſome account of them. In general, foraſmuch aq 
the whole articles do either give a wrong turn to mutters 
of fact, or charge upon him what is directly contrary to 

his declared ſentiments, he might deny entirelythe libel, 
as it is laid. Notwithſtanding he ſhall take the ſeveral 
articles under view, Only in the entry, with all due 
reſpect to the Rev. Preſbytery, it ſeems very ſtrange to 


him, that they charge on him and build a proceſs upon 
_ miſtakes and aſperſions, which he had been at great paing 
to take off both in more private communings, and at two 


ſeveral appearances before themſelves. And aa to. hig 
joining with a ſeparating ſociety, as there was never any 
ſuch thought entertained by him, ſo it was a conſequence . 


very far ſtrained to charge that crime upon him, to in- 
ſert it into their records (as he hath cauſe to think they 


did). 
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did), and to put it in a libel withgut any document or 
| ſhadow thereof, ſave that he craved leave to conſult with 
his judicious, godly and intimate friends (none of whom 
were of the ſeparation) ſome propoſals which they had 
made to him. He ſhall not eſſay to give the juſt cha. 
rater of ſuch a treatment, but only adventures to re. 
mind his reverend brethren, that charity taketh things by 
a juſt handle, and thinketh no evil. | 
As to the firſt article. ——The Rev. Preſbytery was 
pleaſed to repreſent it as a favour that they were willing 
to have paſſed his refuſal of the oaths, Thie he cannot 
underſtand to bear any other ſenſe ſave that they were 
willing not to yu” im, nor inflict 2 cenſure upon 
him, becauſe of his refuſal z and from this conſideration 
they aggravate his crime, in refuſing, &. He cannot 
eaſily reconcile this with Chriſtian candour and ingenu- 
ity. Vet being loth to think ſo harſhly of his brethren, 
he ſhall rather * it to inadvertance. An ordinary 
obſerver might tell them, it was not in their power to 
purſuc him nor cenſure him, No eccleſiaſtical ſtatute 
obliged him or any man to take theſe oaths (ag it was in 
the calc of our covenants) and therefore a refuſal could 
not found a church purſuit, when the ſtate, did overlook 
it. 'There was no tranſyreſſion of any acc in the caſe, 
ſave an act of parliament, and it might have been re- 
puted a ſtrange flight of Heteroclite zeal, ſhould his re- 
verend brethren have taken upon them to execute ay 
of parliament. He hopes then to be excuſed, that he 
account it no great favour, that they omitted that which 
was not in their power to have done. adly, As to the 
article itſelf, vis. Thar he declared in public his refuſal 
of the oaths, and taught the unlawfulneſs of taking them. 
He replics, that this article js not repreſented fairly, nor 
in a ſuitableneſs to matter of fact, as was cleared e 
themſelves at the viſitation, For, 1. He ſpake nothing 
of the oath, as required of theſe who are in civil truſt, 
2. Neither had he the leaſt defign to have ſpoken one 
word about the matter, had not his refuſal been publicly 
condemned in the hearing, of his own people, as was 
more particularly before narrated. ,3. That which he 
ſpake, and was mentioned before, was rather calculated 
to remove miſtakes about his refuſal, than to vindicate. 
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i, and had ſo much of reſerve and cantian intenwirel, 


that he could not have managed the credit and juſt re : 
ſpe& he bore unto his dear brethren to greater adyans» 


tage. 4. It is true indeed that the matter of fact was 


reported to them far otherwiſe thin they upon trial found 


it to bejy but mere ſurmiſes, and far leſs the reproachful 


accounts of theſe who were his enemies, becauſe of his 
faithfulneſs to them, could not afford any ſufficient foun- 


dation for at immediate proceſs, Though it had been a 


matter of hereſy, he preſumes his honeſt brethren-would 


not have taken the report of an enemy, and inftantly 


roceſſed him thereupon, without ſome previous * 
ſn a nm way, which, to be- ſure, had been ut leaſt 
equally neceſſary in the preſent caſe. 5. This ſudden 

roſecution appeared to him the more ſtrange, after the 

ngenuous account he had given of the whole matter un · 
der his own hand, in a letter to one of his reverend bre- 


| thren, which he deſired might be communicated, and 
 Wherein he repreſented, that having been with much re» 
JuQancy conſtrained to ſpeak in his own defence on that 

| head (now that jt was over) he inclined not to meddle 


any more therewith in the courſe of his miniſtry, 6. 
Moreover had he been altogether ſilent, conſidering his 
ſtated judgment,, his own people might juſtly have rec- 
koned him ſelf-condemned, us having adventured upon 
u practice, for which he had not the heavt or courage to 
open his mouth when aſſaulted openly, 7: Though the 
ſhall be loth to ſtretch parallels beyond what is due, and 
the circumſtanced caſes render neceſſary, yet there are 
clauſes in an old act of afſembly which 'bore conſifterable 


weight with him at that time, The act is July 28, anno 


1648, ſeſſ. 18, intituled, “ Act and Declaration againſt. 


an A of Parliament, and againſt all new -Qaths and 


Bonds in the Common Cauſe, impoſed withaut Conſent 


of the Church” wherein, near the end, we have theſe 


remarkable words':—* Therefore they likewiſe yore 
all the members of this kirk to forbear ſwearing, ſub- 
ſeribing, or preſſing of any new oaths, not approved by, 


the Aſſembly, or by their counſel, countenance or ap- 
| probation, make themſelves acceſſory to the taking ſuch _ 


oaths and bonds by others.” He knows it will readily 
be excepted, that the act relates only to church — 
; ; | whereas 
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whereas the oath under view is of a civil nature: But It 


is eaſily anſwered, that it relates to oaths impoſed. at that 
"pe ge when the unlawful engagement, condemned 


by this church, was contrived and carried on, and the 
oaths then on foot, though in their nature civil, yet were 
taken into cognizance by the Aſſembly, becauſe of their 
relation to very important eccleſiaſtical concerns, in re- 
ard of their reſpects to our covenants, and that they 
ad a tendency to enſnare and pollute men't conſcienceg 
by contrarieties thereunto, as the acts themſelves, at 
ater length, do bear. And the preſent caſe is, in fo 
ar parallel, that theſe oaths are impoſed upon miniſters 
as a . qualification, without which none may be 
miniſters or fpreachers within this church, as appeareth 
by the act of parliament enjoining them, intituled, Act 
for ſettling the Peace and Quiet of the Church;“ and 
further it is to be ſpecially remarked, that our allegiance 
is a part of our covenants, and duly qualified and limit- 
ed therein by the defence and maintenance of our reli- 
ion and liberties, as the ſcriptures require; and as the 
Tiveſtin of our allegiance of this neceſſary limitation{was- 
one of Ge chief grounds of his averſion from taking that 
oath, ſo (which 1s the matter now in hand) fuch a ma- 
terial alteration rendered it matter of. church- concern. 
It was a needful and lovely part of our reformation, that 
our allegiance was brought to run in a ſcriptural channel, 
and (allow him to ſay) it was the duty and intereſt of 
this church to have watched. againſt the carrying it out 
of theſe boundaries, which God himfelf hath ſet, and fo 
much the rather becauſe the aQs_of parliament againſt 
that and all other limitations of allegiance were left ſland- 
ing and unrepealed at the Revolution, and continue in 
force to this moment. So much for the firſt article. 
As to the ſecond, namely, That having been required 
to promiſe a forbearance of ſpeaking concerning that 
matter again in public, he refuſed to give any ſuch pro- 
_ "miſe. Anſw. The reverend brethren knew very well, 
before the giving this libel, that his ardent defires of 


peace had carried him as near to a poſitive promiſe as in 


conſcience he could go: He declared and gave under his 
hand, his ſincere intention to abſtract from that matter, 
and he was the more free to give all poſſible ſatisfaction 


_ 
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manifeſt danger which attended a meddling with mat- 
ters of that ſort in public, eſpecially in that place of the 
country where then he ſojourned, becauſe of the ex- 
tremes of ſchiſm to which many had gone in, and others 
were reudy to decline, This ſituation of matters requlr- 
ed the utmoſt caution and reſerve, leſt any handle ſhould 


U 


be given to them towards theſe extremes, which he ſin» 


cerely deteſted, And though he could not conſent to 
give the required promiſe, yet except a tranſient ſentence 

ar two in a neighbouring congregations to which he 
thought himſelf ſome way conſtrained, he remembers 
not that ever he ſpoke one word about that matter in 
public. This by the way. To return, he repreſented 
that his vindication was extorted from him, for taking 
off aſperſions caſt upon his miniſtry, and he was fully 


reſolved to reſt there, as was already accounted for, and 


he loves not to repeat. Nevertheleſs as he could not in 
conſcience give any ſuch promiſe, ſo he wonders that 


they yet inſiſt upon it.. Sure the law is patent, and 


every member of a judicatory is accountable to and cen- 
ſurable by the court itſelf, and higher courts, if it be 
needful: For his part, he promiſed to do his utmoſt for 


ſuisfying them as to whatſoever might afterwards befal, 


in the courſe of his miniſtry, whether as to doctrine or 
practice. And- conſidering his private judgment, that 


the taking that oath by miniſters, as it was circum- 
ſtanced, was ſinful, and that the matter alſo is of a pub- 


lic concern, he could not promiſe never to expreſs any 
reſentment of that which he thought to be evil, not 
knowing what providential call might come in his way, 
in caſe the laws be carried the lengths mentioned in them, 
aud all the callers of miniſters be obliged to take the oaths 
for qualiſying them to call. We 

As to the third article, vis. his inviting H to 
preach with him, &c. The ſtate of that matter was in- 
genuouſly laid before them, and he cannot but think 


itrange that they ſhould have made up a libel of mate- 
rials which they might have known, and he thinks them - 
ſelves knew, to be deſtitute of all foundation, aſter the 
plain accounts which were given to themſelves. In ſum, 


the ſoreſaid H— (for what he knows) had not then 


„ 


to lis reverend brethren on that head, becauſe of the 
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Abt any bel, und to de fure he was not brought under 
any ſentenee for fome years aſter. It were a ſtretch con. 
— 2 law; reufon and common prachice, to inhibit 
@ miniſter ſrom preaching before either probation or ſen» 


tende. This were to puſs cenſure before either aging 


of trial, If It be alledged, that the ſaid H preache 
irregularly, Se. PromAT UTA makes no doubt, but that 


the 


ynod might have diſcharged him and any miniſter 
to do fo, and it was to _ that irregularity that he 
invited him to preach with himſelf, as was before repre- 
ſented. Beſides, the prohibition was never intimated, 
neither publicly nor to Ho himſelf, A law not pro- 
mulgated cannot be reckoned obligatory, Moreover he 
was in circumſtances much of a piece with theſe of the 
forefaid Ha, They were both purſued, and their 
affairs depending, not Judged by inferior courts, nor as 
yet brought before the ſupreme one, and the alledged 
crime 3s, they preached together upon a providential, 
and (to PaiLomaTHEs) an unforeſeen and undeſired 
meeting. | RES 
Now remaineth the fourth and weightieſt article of 
the libel, vis. That he had ſeparated from his own Preſ- 
Ahr), and joined himſelf to a ſeparated ſociety. Anſw. 
„The whole matter was narrated before, and he wearieth 
40 repeat; namely, after chat he had been proſecuted 
for ſomewhat ſpoken in public about the oath, and that 
the diet of the Aſſembly was deſerted, but eſpecially af- 
ter that the penitential addreſs had been ſent. up to the 
King, he had fuch ſcruples (as he was circumſtanced) 
about attending judicatories for a while, until he further 
weighed the matter, and therefore thought fit to conſult 
with judicious, learned and godly men, who better un- 
derſtood things of that ſort, but was fully reſolved to 
ſuppreſs the grounds of his demurring, and therefore did 
his nemoſt to procure the. Rev. Preſbytery overlooking | 
his abſence from their meetings for one or at moſt two 
diets, This they would not do, but ſummoned him by 
their officer to compear before them; and having made 
ſome overtures to him, to which he neither agreed, nor 
did he refuſe them, but humbly and earneſtly entreated 
that they would atlow him a little time, id promiſed. 
to give a poſitive anſwer, either to themſelyes —_ 
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SECTION vn. 


A of the Author” 4 uneaſy Situation and Behaviour with. 
 reſpea to the Preſaytery previous 70 the meeting of the Afem uy. 


e Proceedings. The Aﬀembly decline giving Fudgmont... 
in his Cauſe, Their Proceedings relative 10 foe Comprehens 


. 7 the e Clergy. 


Puro a purs ſhall next account for his ht 


with reſpect to the Rev. Preſbytery, untiFthe Aſſem- 


bly met, which befel not for a long while, in regard of 


adjournments by the King. This much croffed his men- 
ſures, who firmly expected an iſſue of his þulineſs upon 
a fair hearing by that venerable court: for in cafe'of an 


hearing, one of two proſpects could not have failed him, | 


either the Aſſembly would have taken under cognizance 
the grievances he com lained of, or at leaſt he would 


| have had acceſs to give his teſtimony. If both ſhould . 


have happened, ir would have been ſo much the better, 


and yet he would haye been (atished upon. a ſincere and 


plain ExPneratian of his 2 | 


(1.) It 


judigiouy ne 1 10 men gaye them as 
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(.) It was moſt uneaſy to him to keep at a diſlance 
from his reverend and dear brethren during that inter- 
val, which was lengthened out beyond what either they 
or he expected; and yet he could not had freedom to go 
abruptly to their meetings, in regard they had brought 
him under an eccleſiaſtical proceſs, and cited him to com- 
pear, as a guilty perſon, before the General Aſſembly, 
to which charge they all adhered : Nevertheleſs he kept 
in terms of friendſhip with them, as much as poſſibly he 
could in his uneaſy circumſtances: He gladly heard his 
reverend brethren whenſoever he had occaſion, and joint- 
ly with the elders: of the congregation, he ſent one of 
their number, from time to time, to attend them, to pro- 
poſe what he was required to lay before them as to mats. 
ters of diſcipline, and to crave their orders in what con- 
. cerned the congregation ;3 which alſo were exactly put 
in execution; he alſo gave punctual obedience to their 

appointments, and went all the lengths of conformity 
and compliance with them, wherein * could find peace. 
The plain truth is, it was a burden to him to abſent ſrom 

their meetings; fo far was he from having ſtated a ſepa- 
ration from the judicatories of the arch of Scotland, 
. notwithſtanding encroachments made upon their liber- 
ties; but being moſt earneſtly deſirous of a hearing at 
the General Aſſembly, which was to have met very ſoon 
after the citation they gave him, and before: the Preſby- 
tery could have convened, he would then have had no 
occaſion : and now that the time was lengthened out, it 
was owing to State- adjournments of the Aſſembly. Not- 
withitanding, in regard his brethren had in ſo far caſt 
him out, that they ſummoned him to appear as a crimi- 
nal before the General Aſſembly, and adhered to what 
they had done, he truly thought the credit of his miniſ- 
try required che fore-mentioned diſtance, and a reſervin 
x OA as they ſtood, to a hearing of the General At- 

embly. J wy 1 -3 

(25) At this time, diverſe of theſe who ſeparated from 
Preſbyterian miniſters reſorted to him, and ſought to 
converſe with him, expecting doubtleſs that he would 
join iſſue with them; but as he was, and ſtill is, utterly 
diſpleaſed with the extremes to which they have declined, 
ſo it was ordinarily a pain to him, and did heighten ar 
. grieſs 


199 J | 
ſs to converſe with them. What that ſet of people 


is in bulk, he ſhall not determine; but moſt of them he 
had occaſion to ſee were a burden to him, being igno- 


rant and of a Phariaſaical ſet, highly conceited of them- 


ſelves, and“ deſpiſing others. The image of Chriſt in 
its brighteſt luſtre was no attractive to them, and few 


of theſe he knew were in cafe to judge in that matter: 


They generally were for ſeparating to the greateſt heights 
from all who, in every thing, did not agree with them. 
Some few indeed who lived at a conſiderable diſtance, 
and came. ſometimes to viſit him, he found of another 
ſet; but theſe were very ſober and tractable on the head 
of church communion. They were not poſitive, but 


eaſy, and willing to be inſtructed; only they heavily la- 


mented ſome things ſadly out of courſe amongſt us, and 
wherein he could not but agree with them; as that we 
had much degenerated from the zeal and integrity of our 
worthy anceſtors, and that the general ſtrain both of doc- 
trine and practice was different from what we had pro- 
feſſed under the former perſecution, wherein we avowed 
and ſtood for a eovenanted work of reformation with 
courage and reſolution. But more eſpecially they both 


regretted much want of ſoul exerciſe amongſt many of 
the miniſters, and that the hands of the wicked, and di- 


verſe of them old perſecutors, were generally ſtrength- 


_ ened by unwarrantable familiarity with them, and ſun- 


dry ſtretches to pleaſe them; while perſons truly and 
eminently godly, and diverſe of them old and honeſt ſuſ- 
ferers, were r borne down, and ſpar- 
kles of zeal for our covenants againſt former and pre- 
ſent corruptions (though with an utter averſion from 
ſeparating courſes) were carefully ſuppreſſed ; as if they 


had been the only dangerous per ſons in whom the image 


of Chriſt did ſhine with the ſweeteſt luſtre. They mu- 
tually bemoaned the burying a covenanted work of refor- 


mation in a, great part, and covering our old and late de- 


fections; even the moſt notour and uncontroverted of 
which we could\ never be induced to acknowledge ſo- 
lemuly, leſt we ſhould diſpleaſe our great men. Wi 


had ceaſed to 9 pr mtg zeal and vigour for the roy :]- ' 
ties of Chriſt, an 


the liberties of his houſe, as our wor- 
| 3 til 
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ay prögenitors had done, and as thiity deſpiſed wem for 
a {et of imptüdrnt, inconfiterate and Preefpitamt men, 
fo all poſſible Precabtidh Wis uſett, Teſt fuch contendings 


fer the interefte of dar Lord's kingddth ſhould be revived; 
and therefore care was taken that only fuch as Were called 
Moderate, being ſet upon the Uefired accommodations, 
(or willing to go into them) ſhould hae the manage - 
men: of our affairs both in Church and State. This a 
 poodly part of the church of Scotland's te ſtiiöny fell to 
the ground in fo far. CN ns F 
(.) He thought it obſervable, that the fre- mentioned 
compliances and accammòdations 'coind t6t 'abide the 
light. He knows not Whether ever they were fairly con- 
| Hidered and reaſoned in any one church judicatäry; but 
well he remembers, they were much laid "to Heart by ſun» 
dry Preſbyterians, Who carefully ifſtructed their com- 
miſſioners to General Affenſblles, that they fhotid do 
their utmöſt for procuting an ecckefialkichl uffertion ef 
our church government and berties, in oppoſitlon to en- 
-croachimetits which were made thereupon! und fo much 
was inferted into che chmiſſions of diverſe of them, and 
read in open aſſembly (as commiſſions are in uſe to de), 
which alarmed dur eburtly men. Yet none of "theſe in. 
ructions could obtain a hearing, neither were they ever 
reaſoned in the Commietee of Overtures, nor in any 
other, for what he knows. He is very fure (huving been 
«ordinarily preſent at Aﬀemblies) chat ſome members of 
great influence 'amongſt us, to whom tlie conſideration 
of inſtructions wete ordinarily intruſted, did fo labour 
that the foreſald, and any other Which would have given 
umbrage to the court, were ſtill cruſhed z none of them 
were ſo much as allowed to be reaſoned, that ſome over- 
ture thereanent might be prepared for the Aſſembly.— 
And leſt any thing of'that fort ſhould afterwards be heard 
in open affemblies, a form of commiſſion as agreed up- 
on, and enacted in an Aſſembly, Where ſundry commiſ- 
ſions of that honeſt tenor had been read; and Preſbyte- 
Ties were enjoined in time coming to draw their com- 
miſſions in theſe expreſs words; Which accordingly was 
done ever ſince that time. PALS HOT OTE 
(4.) Hente it was moſt afflicting to him, that little 
freedom is found in our church judicatories, and leaſt of 


| E 
win our General Aſſemblies; and that we have ſub- 
mitted. to the Eraſtian yokes in a great meaſure. - He 
Would think it an effential part of the liberty of aſſem- 
blies, that members have acceſs to propoſe to the reſpec- 
tive committees things of weight, and ſuch eſpecially 
about which they are particularly and expreſsly inſtruQ- 

ed by their conſtituents, but if that cannot be allowed, 
that they apply immediately to the Aſſembly, and if 
| there be juſt ground from the word, ſolid reaſon, and 
the aQs and conſtitution of this church, in her purer 
times, to reject ſuch motions, let ſo much be declared 
by the Aﬀembly itſelf, and the motion caſt fairly out of 
doors. If otherwiſe, =—y ſhould not ſuch propoſals be 
entertained. But that a few men, either dependents up- 
on the courts of princes, or under a court influence, 

"ſhould upon the matter rule all, and ſo far prevail that 
ſuch things as = apprehend will run crofs to their 
court. iritereſt, ' ſhall not be ſo much as propoſed in an 
Aftembly, ſeems manifeſtly to entrench upon their li- 

| berty, That matters (unleſs in a very few inſtances) 
have been fo ſtated with us, he thinks not any who know 
us will; deny, being plain fat. All motions uneaſy to 

court ſettlements have ſtill been borne down by private 
intrigues, force and frowns, or violence and clamour. 
(5.) Notwithſtanding, he believes that his mothers 
church is founded upon the rock Chriſt, Our ſtandards 
as to doctrine, worſhip, difcipline and government, con- 
tinues pute, and are not inferior to theſe of any church 
in the world, for what he knows. And notwithſtanding 
many things amiſs in point of management, there is a 
dleſirable company of godly perſons amongſt us, who may 
be accounted the Lord's witneſſes, and do bear teflimony 

— ſdio'7xr the intereſts ef his kingdom and goſpel, as they can 

rd | find acceſs; and hence he ſtill looked upon it as his po- 

p- | -{itive and clear duty to continue in communion with his 

il mother- church, entertaining due regards for her as a2 

te» mother, though pleading with earneſtneſs and imparti- 

fs Ality againſt whatſoever he found whoriſh'in her con- 

a | duct. Propofals were made to him by theſe who ſepa- 

rate, and thought his uneaſineſs under an eccleſiaſtical 

le purluits would have made way for their invitations to go 

of over unto the, but inſtcad of yielding to ſuch _— | 
LF: o 
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he thought it rather his duty to do his utmoſt for pte- 
venting the entanglement of others, or recovering them 
from that ſnate, and he longed exceedingly to have mat- 
ters adjuſted betwixt the Rev. Preſbytery and him upon 
a fair hearing by the General Aſſembly, to which they 
had cited kim. | OTST NOR 
(6.) During this interval betwixt the citation and the 
ſitting of the Aſſembly, which was long, becauſe of its 
adjournments, he had a conflicting time: For upon the 


one hand he could by no means be induced to comply 


with the Separatiſts, nor could their ſtrongeſt ſolicita- 
tions prevail with him ever to go to any of, their meet- 
ings: Upon the other, he was ſtraitened with the Pre(- 
bytery, and had ſeveral conferences and debates, with 
ſome members. They kept at a diſtance for ſome time, 
only ſome brethren inſinuated more covertly, that they 
thought the Rev. Preſbytery might be prevailed with to 
drop the proceſs, and receive him, providing he would 
apply, and they preſſingly offered to intercede with them 
for that eſfect, if he would but deſire it, which yet he 
declined and finding that he could not be prevailed 
with in that manner, they opened, and entreated him to 
return, promiſing to deſtroy the proceſs utterly, as if it 
never had been. Neither wanted he inclinations to live 
in the fulneſs of communion} with his dear brethren, 
which he had entertained before, and would have re- 
turned, had not the eccleſiaſtical proceſs, and the cita- 
tion they had given him to appear before the General 
Aſſembly, ſtood in the way. The matter was now . be- 
come public, known to much gf the nation, and beyond 
it, and as the eyes of many were upon him, ſo he thought 
the credit nd ſucceis of his miniſtry required that he 

ſhould do his utmoſt towards the continuance of the pur- 
ſuit, to the dropping whereof he could not give his con- 
tent.. It had certainly fallen upon his return; for his 
brethren wiſhed heartily that they had never begun it. 
He reſolved therefore to continue in the ſame circumſt an- 
ces wherein it found him, when commenced, that, if 
poſſible, the whole matter might be brought under the 
cognizance of the General Aſſembly, not ſo much be- 
cauſe of his particular concern, but in regard it contain- 
cd matters 01a public nature, which he is of the mind, 
1 | | NE TOUR Ek 


% 


2 „ 
- as aforeſaid, that the church ought to have laid to heart, 
though the proceſs had never been inſtituted. 
(J.) At length, after ſundry delays, the Aſſembly fat, 


and 'the, Preſbytery renewed the citation a while before 


the meeting thereof, having ſent their officer to Pil o- 
MATHEs's honſe for that effect; but he ſaw him not hav- 
ing gone into Edinburgh, that he might enjoy ſome time 
and [ſettlement before his appearance. A little after he 
had come in, a grave and worthy miniſter of the city 
ſent expreſsly for him, and enquired with great concern, 
whether he had ſeparated from the church judicatories, 
and would not concur with any of them, as a member ?, 
He preſently and readily anſwered, that he was very far 
from entertaining any ſuch thought or deſign, and that 
his abſtraction from the Preſbytery to which he pertain- 
ed was entirely owing to the uneaſy circumſtances into 


which they had brought him, and he expected would be 


removed upon a fair hearing ot the whole matter by the 
General Aſſembly, and their deciſion in the cauſe. his 
fatisfied him, and he infiiled no further, being, it is like, 
unwilling to enter upon any difquiſition about the ſtate 
of his affair with that judicatory. And when the buſi- 
neſs came to be more generally known to the members 
of the Aſſembly and others, the conduct of the Preſby- 
tery was univerſally diſreliſned. He remembers not to 
have ſeen one perſon who approved their management. 
Neither did the General Aſſembly take any notice of the 


proceſs. He remembers that one of the brethren com- 
miſſionated from that Rev. Preſbytery did his utmoſt ta 
get che proceſs brought under the conſideration of the 


Committee of Overtures; but both the Moderator, who 
alſo was a Moderator of the Aſſembly. as is uſual, and 
the reſt of that committee, neglected him utterly, and 
went to other buſineſs. Nevertheleſs he inſiſted untif, 
with the concurrence ' of the committee, and alſo of his 
own fellow commiſſioners, the Moderator commanded 


him filence. | PH1LoMATHEs was preſent, and well ſatiſ- 


fied, being ready to appear and undergo the trial, but 
having ſeen ſo much of keen frowardneſs at that time to 
cruth the leaſt motion about carrying on the purſuit, he 
almoſt concluded he would be eaſed of that labour againſt: 
his will, Yet in regard many things ann in 
| efore 
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before that Aſſembly, he ſhall ingenuouſly account far 
them to his ſurvivors, ſo far as he was engaged, having 
been under a neceſſity to act ſome part in theſe matters, 
wherewith his own affairs were much interwoven. ' 
1ſt, Some while after that the Aſſembly had ſitten, a 
committee having been appointed to meet upon a weigh. 
ty affair, diverſe miniſters and ſome perſons of honour 
withdrew to another room before the meeting, where 
they continued: for ſome ſpace, and afterward ſent for 
PHiLOMATHES, who being at hand obeycd inſtantly, and 
ſtood before them, waiting to underſtand what their will 


was with him : But none of them would utter one word 
until he ſat down amongſt them, which, with much re- 


luctancy, he was obliged to do. They were pleaſed to 
acquaint him, that they knew he was cited to compear 
before the Aſſembly, and expreſſed much tenderneſs of 
concern about him, for that his difficult circumſtances 
had fixed the eyes of many upon him, being brought, as 
it were, upon __ ſlage, where his depertment would 
not want its influence one way or another upon the ge- 
neral ſtate of the church. They alſo condeſcended to 
concert with him what method he would incline ſhould 
be uſed in his affair; and he doubts not but that the 
leaſt inſinuation from himſelf that it might be wholly 
dropped, would have been moſt acceptable to them all, 
though they did not propoſe it. He replied, that being 
under proceſs it became him not to propoſe any motion, 
that he would patiently await the pleaſure of his reverend 
and honourable judges, and was ready to manage his de- 
fence in fuch ways, as they would determine; only he 
intreated to be heard to the full; but their inſiſting with 
much unexpected reſpect and diſeretion, brought him 
under a neceſſity to expreſs his thoughts concerning the 
propoſal. He anſwered then freely and refolutcly, he 
defired the uſual forms might be uſed in his caſe witli- 
out the leaſt variation, and that ſome one committec or 
other of the Aſſembly would tranſmit the affair unto them 


in the accuſtomed manner, that the Rev. Preſbytery and 


he might be fully heard in open Aſſembly. He acknow- 
ledged himſelf to be very unequally matched with his 
reverend brethren who were pleaſed to appear as his ac- 


cuſers, and yet he had ſo much confidence in the equity 


. 


of the cauſe, that he feared not the cognizance and de- 
ciſion of that venerable court. Herein poor PriLomas 


rHzs acted a more honeſt and ingenuous than a prudent 
or political part, for he ſaw clearly the more deſirous he 


was of a public hearing, the greater was their averſion . 
from it; and though he entitely e his grounds, 


yet they underſtood them. But all they ſignified to him 
was only that they apprehended a throng of buſineſs 
would readily ſo ſtraiten the Aſſembly as to hinder their 
overtaking his affair; and enquired whether he would 
be ſatisfied to have it referred by them to the Commiſ- 
fion z to which he replied, that having been ſummoned 
to appear and anſwer before the venerable Aſſembly, his 


" - 


moſt earneſt deſite was to be heard by them, yet being 


a pannel he might not preſcribe, but was obliged to ſub- 


mit. Yet it was not the ſtraitneſs of time that bore the 
greateſt weight with them; for one diet would have ſery- 
ed his cauſe, had they been inclined to judge in the mat- 
ter: there were other things upon the file which pro- 
cured the laying aſide of his affair entirely. Of theſe he 
offers the following account to his honeſt ſurvivors, hav- 
ing been an eye and ear witneſs, and as much engaged 
in action with reference to them as one in his circum- 
ſtances could be, EE | | 

2dly, His reader may remember, that in a ſort of pe- 
nitential addreſs before- mentioned, the brethren who took 


upon them to ſend it were pleaſed liberally to promiſe, 


that in caſe the King would call a General Aſſembly, 
they would fall upon ſome meaſures with reſpect to the 


E Epiſcopal Clergy, which they expected would be ſatisfy- 


ing to his Majeſty. In conſequence hereunto the Eſtates 
of parliament had by an act recoinmended to the church 
ſuch of the prelatical clergy as might regularly apply 
unto them, and that they ſhould be received into the 


communion of the church, providing they engaged to 
concur with them in the eccleſiaſtical church-govern- 
ment, and that nothing ſcandalous were made out againſt 


them within the ſpace of thirty days after their applying. 
His Majeſty had alſo recommended that matter to their 
peculiar care; upon which and ather grounds much of a 
piece with them, the Aſſembly thought themſelves oblig- 
ed to enter * of terms for aſſuming 
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into u ſhare of the government ſuch of the late curttes 
as were qualified by law, and at length a Formula was 
drawn up, to be ſubſcribed for that eſſect, which he re- 
peats not here 3 his reader may find it in the printed 
acts of Aſſembly : The draught was firſt. propoſed to the 
Committee of Overtures and to prevent more open con» 
teſts there, they named a ſub-committee to meet in a 
private houſe, .for reaſoning the matter, and allowed any 
member of afſembly or miniſter who pleaſed, to have 
acceſs to them; others attempted not to thruſt themſelves 
in upon a dwelling-houſe., _ | LN 
3dly, Notwithſtanding the meeting was numerous, 
and the communings were cloſe and free. Some aged, 
learned and godly miniſters, who were not members of 
the Aſſembly, came in, and aCted a very honeſt part. 
Theſe had been honoured. to give many proofs of their 
faithfulneſs and courage under the former perſecution, 
There were alſo young men preſent, who very cordially 
joined them, and ſpoke what came to their ſhare, PI- 
LOMATHEs did alſo put in his mite with the reſt. They 
all with one voice judiciouſly, weightedly, and calmly 
repreſented the manifold iniquities of the court- project. 
Nothing material (for what he can underſtand) was omit- 
ted for ſetting that piece of defection in a true light.— 
It would be long to deduce the particular reafonings 
let it ſuffice that he point at the chief topics, his exer- 
ciſed and godly reader will not want enlargement. The 
intrinfical and moral evil of Prelacy, as condemned in 


the word of God, and therefore abjured in our cove- 


nants, &c. was repreſented. The grievous ſufferings of 
many for refuſing to teſtify their acknowledgment of, 
and compliance with his Majeſty's government ecclefiaf- _ 
tic, by hearing the curates (theſe are the words of the 
2Ct of parliament) were mentioned. Our obligation alſo 
by covenant to contribute our utmoſt for the extirpation 
of that hierarchy, was not forgotten; and diverſe other 
important particulars of the like nature were remonſtrat- 
ed; all which appeared to them moſt inconſiſtent with 
the grand defign 8 foot. It was alfo in a ſpecial 
manner remembered and declared pointedly, that the 
- Curates pretended not to be taken as penitents (in which 
event their: defires might juſtly challenge an impartial 
| | 7 N 


8 
conſideration) but were recommended by the State as a 
diſtin body, only qualified, or ſuch as would quality 
themſelves by law. Neither did any of them appear at 
this Aſſembly, or give one way or other the leaſt inſinu- 
ation of their being ſenſible of their grievous defections, 
and the wicked courſes wherein they had formerly lived 
in conformity to abjured prelacy, and the ſcandalous 
oaths they had taken, particularly that compound of 
them all —the abominable Teſk The parliament had laid 
down and recommended to the aſſembly a method for 
comprehending them, which could conſiſt with a bury- 
ing all theſe enormous evils in a perpetual oblivion, and 
could ſtand with their adhering: to the wicked principles 
upon which they were founded ; and they thought it 
their wiſdom to leave the matter entirely to that iſlue, 
without appearing in their own cauſe, as they had done 
at the ſormer aſſembly. I: was pertinently ſignified here- 
upon, that ſuch were not the methods of this church in 
her pureſt times: They themſelves took groſs defections 
under their own cognizance, and did not. employ perſons 
guilty of them, nor conſent to their being inſtalled into 
places of power and truſt, without ſome evidences of 
their repentance. . And howſoever this ordinance was 
proſtituted to the mockery. of the prophane by the public 
reſolutioners, who opened, in this method, a way for 


alt the ſervice, &c, : But the prieſts, the Levites, the 


| the unlawful Engagers to be. admitted to public: truſts, 

| which was an unaccountable abuſe, yet the abuſe of no 

2 1 can jultly militate againſt the lawful uſe there- 

of. | N | | 

c At this time, and in conferences about theſe mat. 

: ters, the Divine appointment Concerning the Levites, 

, who had gone aſtray after idols, was urged (though he 

5 cannot condeſcend upon the particular diets or occations) | 

0 as we have it recorded Ezek. xliv from ver. foth, and | 

. onward : his honeſt reader will view, and ponder it.— Li 

a PHILOMATHES may: be allowed to narrate the matter hiſ- ty 

. torically, whatſoever if ſurvivors ſhall think with reſpeck . 

h to the prefent caſe, * he words are memorable, viz. ; j 

1 ver. 13, 14, 15. They ſhall not come near unto me, EN 

0 (faith the Lord) to do the office of a prieſt unto me, nor 9 

4 to come near unto any of my holy things, &c : But 1 _ 

al will make them keepers of the charge of the houſe' for - 5 
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ſons of Zadock, that kept the charge of my ſanctuary; 
when the | children of Iſrael went aſtray from me, they 
ſhall come near to miniſter unto me, and they ſhall ſtand 
before me, &c.“ His readers may view the whole con- 
text. He enters not upon a diſquiſition of paralleliſms 
in the caſe, nor ſhall he enquire into the meaſures which 


may be taken in the event of true penitence, and ſatisfy- 


ing evidences thereof, ſeeing nothing of that ſort was ſo 
much as pretended here, He only offers a ſimple re- 
mark, with all ſubmiſſion, which both then and ſince that 
time was afflicting to many excellent ones of the earth, 
as well as to him, namely, that matters in our day have, 


for moſt part, been carried to a poſture, which is the 


direct reverſe of the text, vis. they who had been moſt 
ſteady and faithful under the greateſt heights of perſecu- 


tion, were generally looked upon as dangerous perſons, 
.and inſtead of being encouraged-and intruſted according 


to-their abilities, it was one of the principal maxims of 


our day, to keep them at all poſſible diſtance from our 
mauagemente? Temporiſers, and ſundry who had gone 


the greateſt lengths of compliance, yea, and pefſecution 
in former times, but went into the preſent court-mea- 
ſures, were careſſed and honoured. Such compliances 
were ſo far from ſtanding in the way of their advance- 
ment, that they greatly recommended them; though di- 


verſe of them ſtood not to avow it, and church-men de- 


clared it more openly than he inclines to mention, that 
they were as ready to turn, in caſe of a change, as ever: 
The indifferent men, who were for making ours church 
concerns variable and ambulatory, and looked no higher 
than to Revolution principles, were and are generally our 


leading men. Zcal for a covenanted work of reforma- 


tion, though attended with ſcripturally prudent meaſures, 

and a juſt averſion from pulling matters to any extreme, 
or moving one ſtep beyond the Lord's call, and his pre- 
paring the way, is notwithſtanding worn almoſt entirely 
out of date. Perſons of this ſet, though otherwiſe godly, 


learned, prudent, averſe from precipitant meaſures, and 


frue friends both to Church and State, are notwithſtand- 
ing kept down as dangerous; whereas the current is 
ſtrong to caſt our church-concerns into political molds, 
and to accommodate them to a ſerving ſtate- intereſts. 

28; 4 . Sure 


: L 100 1 IT 
Sure the affairs of Chriſt's kingdom are of a quite other 
nature, and can only be rightly managed by the rules he 
himſelf hath ſet down in his word. Religion is (may he 
ſo term it) of a brittle nature, it may be indeed broken, 


but bow it cannot. He hopes his reader will allow or 


| pardon this digreſſion; he now reaſſumes the thread. 
The more general ſentiments of miniſters in former aſ- 
ſemblies were now called over again, via. that ſuch only 
of the late conformiſts he received who, after a due trial, 
and competent time for that effect, ſhould give grounds 

to expect that they would be faithful to God, and the 
Government. They were moreoyer reminded: of che 
grievous offence which the deſired comprehenſion of the 
curates would give; as if this Preſbyterian church thought 
Prelacy, and conformity thereunto, with the wicked oaths 
attending it, a light thing, and that all the teſtimonies, 
by acting and ſuffering, which ſince our Reformation 
were given againſt that branch of Antichriſtianiſm, had 
been but nice and needleſs ſerupuloſities, ſeeing we were 
ready to receive with open arms, and to take into our 
very boſoms, the prelate's underlings, yea, and the chief 
infligators and promoters of our perſecutions, merely 
upon ſtate-terms, without the leaſt rgſentment of all 
theſe wickedneſſes. It was alſo gravely laid before them, 
that many ſeparated from this church upon the account 
ol grievances not heard by our aſſemblies, nor regreſſed 
by them, notwithitanding the repeated deſires of the 
ſeparating people. And however they approved not their 
ſchiſm, yet it pierced their hearts to conſider that the 


comprehenſion now on foot would add a vail deal to the 


grievances, and ſtrengthen ihem in their ſeparation, be- 


ſides its tendency to increaſe their number; and in regard 


that many undoubtedly godly perſons of the younger 


ſort, and ſundry old and honeit ſufferers, were either 


wholly engaged or had a ſtrong tincture of that kind, the 
matter challengeth the more ſerious concern. Several 
deficiencies in the Formula itſelf were in like manner ob- 
ſerved and objected, either in that or other conferences, 


(for his memory and ſerapes of notes cannot ſetve him 


to dliſtinguiſh the diets) which have engaged him; but 
he well remembers a principal one, namely, that their 
being required to acknowledge Preſbyterian goverument 

1 3 5 
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to be the only government of this church, is exceptionable 
on many accounts, and is, at beſt, ambiguous. If the 
ſenſe be, that it is the only government in being, and 

exerciſed for that time, what need is there to declare that 
by eath: (upon the matter) or the ſolemnity of a ſub- 
ſcribed formula? What neceſſity is there to aſſert, with 
the greateſt ſolemnity, that it is day, and not night, when 
the ſun ſhines at noon-tide ? Or if it be the only govern- 
ment of this church, which hath a legal eſtabliſhment 
for the time, who doubts it? And what congruity is 
there in ſuch a ſolemn declaration of matter of fact, or 
that there is ſuch an act of parliament? If ſomewhat 

more be intended, wiz, that it is the only government of 
this church ſuited to the inclinations of the people, this 
amounts not to the owning it as a itanding ordinance of 
Chriſt. Other governments are alſo ſuited to the incli- 
nations of the reſpective people, and the prelatical hie- 
rarchy is thought to be moſt agreeable to the inclinations 
of our Engliſh neighbours. , It is true the formula con- 

| tains an engagement to adhere unto Preſbyterian govern- 
ment, and never to endeavour a ſubverſion thereof, but 
unleſs it be acknowledged to be a Divine ordinance, the 
promiſed adherence cannot reaſonably be extended b-- 
yond the foundation of the government itſelf; and in 
caſe of a change of people's inclinations, and the legal 
or church eſtabliſhment of a quite contrary government, 
it cannot import an obligation on them not to go into 
ſuch a change, though it indeed imply their not endea- 
vouring it. Thus we yield one great point of our refor- 
mation in ſo far, foraſmuch as we are obliged by oath to 
endeavour the extirpation of prelacy, and to adhere unto 
Preſbyterial government as a divine ordinance. And if 
the words ſhould be ſtretched beyond what chey can bear, 
and is intended by the project, as if they ſhould denoie - 
a Divine appointment, the difficulties are not leſſened, 

| but rather raiſed to a greater height; for ſo underſtooà, 

| the formula is contrary to the oaths they took befor, 

| and in terminis contradictory to the Veſt, whereby they 
had ſworn that the external government of the church is 
an inherent right of the crown. This would import 
downright perjury, in regard neither the church requir- 
eth, nor do themſelves own the leaſt conviction of tie 


1 — 


1 


evil of theſe former oaths, nor remorſe for them. In 


this ſenſe explicit perjury would be the door at which 
they enter into a ſhare of the government. ve 
4thly, Theſe and the like conſiderations were repre- 
ſented by ſome few, who ſtood in the breach, and ſig- 
nificd their minds with much weightedneſs of concern 
but the contrary ſpirit was ſtrong, though nothing con- 


ſiderable was offered in anſwer. Notwithſtanding Pui- 


LOMATHBs ſhall with the ſame ingenuity lay before his 
readers all that he can poſſibly overtake of what was ad- 
vanced for the project, and in anſwer to the fore-menti- 
oned grounds, To that which was ſaid about the ne- 
ceſſity of ſome ſatisſying indications of repentance, &c. it 
was replied, that this were to encourage a mere ſham or 
juggling ſemblance, whereunto the worſt and moſt infig- 
_ nificant of them would comply, and the better or more 
generous ſort would not. And to this purpoſe the mock- 
repentances of our old engagers were remembered with 


diſdain; and the folly of ſuch like courſes tartly ridiculed. 


To which it was gravely replied, that mock-repentances 
offered, or accepted, made nothing againſt ſuch as were 
or might be charitably preſumed to be real; that church 


judicatories ought the more narrowly to advert to the 


whole concerns of that matter, and in cafe of difficulty 
there was no hazard in a delay; that the boundary of 
thirty days ſet by the eſtates of parliament ought not to 
ſway us in prejudice of the cauſe. And in caſe of aſ- 
ſumption, it were proper their penitence ſhould appear 
by a ſuitable converſation, ere ſo great a truſt were com- 
mitted to them. A too eaſy compliance in former times 
{ſhould render us the more cautious now. It was more- 


ber advanced for the court, that it was expedient to 
take\in the curates, becauſe in that event they would be 


under diſcipline, and a watchful ye being kept over 
them, in cafe of a juſt cauſe, they might be caſt, out 
afterward. This was not alledged at that time, but up- 


on another occaſion; and the following anſwers were 


given to the argument: 1. This were to. do evil, that 
good may come of it, and the damnation of ſuch 1s juſt. 
Our Lord's matters ſhould be managed by his own rules, 


and not by vain and ſinful lluman politics. 2. We have 


to good cauſe to think that the fame authority which 
| | prevails 
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E 112 3 
prevails to a reception of theſe men, will procure their 
protection equal to if not above any of our own. 3. 80 
much alſo hath appeared in eſſect, for they have been 
fupported; and the promoters and favourers of what was 
called Moderation, who plied to, or did not croſs court 
deſigns, have till had a chief hand in the management 
of our buſineſs, while all motions towards a reviving our 
* ebvenanted work of reformation were ſtill cruſhed in the 
bud, and men of that temper (though hating ſeparation) 
have {till been kept off from our counſels and affairs as 
much as poſſible. 4. In fine, this was a mere pretext, 
for theſe pretenſions (fo much boaſted of) were never 
attempted, and, as appeared, were little intended by the 
chief promoters of this courtly deſign, though the more 
ſimple were impoſed upon by ſuch pretences. | 
'$thly, When matters were ſo far diſcuſſed, and the 
courtly exceptions taken off, ſome of good note exprefled 
their fears leſt the deſign ſhould — and the Preſ- 
bytery of Edinburgh be found reprovable, who, to caſt 
a copy, had, at their own hand, taken in diverſe of theſe 
men. At length the plain truth was told, namely, that 
it was the King's expreſs will, and muſt neceſſarily be 
done z whereupon, to ſmooth the matter, a perſon of 
honour, and in great public truſt, had a diſcourſe to this 
effect, vis. It would not be generous to reject an enemy 
who humbly deſireth fair quarter, and ſo much the ra- 
ther- when, over and above, he frankly and voluntarily 
olfers his ſervice, and it were a moſt unwiſe part to re- 
fuſe ſuch advantageous offers. Notwithſtanding the ele- 
gant harangue bore little weight with thoſe who ſtood u 
for the good old cauſe, for no wiſe man will raſhly tru 
open and ſometimes violent and perſecuting enemies, 
unleſs they had good ſècurities that they were become 
real friends, which in this caſe were neither offered nor 
ſought. No enemies are ſo dangerous as they who de- 
ceive under the ſhew and ſemblance of friendſhip, which 
yet in this matter was but faintly pretended, Beſides 
that his politic or rather military emblems were moſt 
remote from the intereſts of Chriſt's kingdom, and the 
ſtate of immortal ſoule. It is no ſmall matter, upon any 


terms, to intruſt men who had been viſibly treacherous . 


with ſuch weighty things, but to do it without ſo much 
| 3 | | - 
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us enquiring into, or requiring: the leaſt evidence of re- 
morſe for a long tract of defection from the Lord, and 
from the ſtated principles of this church, is a practice 
fo far beyond any Juſt apology; that had it not been done 


in face of the ſun; inſteucd of uttering one word about it, 


he would rather have ſaid, * Tell it: not in Gath, nor 

wbliſh it in the ſtreets of Aſkelon.“ In ſine, that noble 
Lord told them in plain terms, It was the King's will 
that the qualified curates, applying regularly, ſnhould be 
taken into judicatories, and have their ſhare in the po- 
vernment: and if this were denied, his Majeſty would 
grant them his royal protection however, and the refuſal 
might at leaſt wesken our own. But the reply was ob- 


vious; Let us be in our duty, and leave the event on 


Providence. : Here was the real ſtate of the matter, 'the 
contrariety'of the deſired reception to our principles was 
ſo manifeſt; that it could not admit of any tolerable cos 
dur. But we had not the honeſty and courage to repre- 
ſent this," neither did we ever give any juſt account of 
the ſtate of this church, nor reſolutely own our prinei- 
ples, when our delegates hud the opportunity (which 
was eaſily obtained] of repreſenting theſe matters fully 
to the beſt of ptinces. Inſtead thereof large promiſes 
were made b Deer this church, though with - 
out warrant from them, or ſo much as having commu 
meuted to theſe, in whoſe name they addreſſed, and ſuch 
as gave the King juſt ground to expect chat the propoſal 
about the curates' would find the deſired entertainment. 
This Pa1t.oMaTwes' thinks neceſſary to repreſent, leſt 
what he hath ſaid ſhould detraCt from the honour'of 
that illuſtrious hero, who yet otherwiſe: was moſt benign 
and affable, but was never duly acquainted of our prin- 
r / . 3 ann, £ 
.6thly, After much" ſtruggling, when nothing could 
prevail; itavaàs at length avertured, that this'meeting or 
fubcobromit@wſhoutd propoſe to the Committee of Over - 


türes, et ey would'revive the eenſideration of ſuch 


teum Niof⸗emmubien“ a8 had been eonimuned in ſundry 
Afſorþnebs' lince the Revolution, and in particular that 
enguivy be made into what ſenſe the applying Curates 


might have of theit former defections, and this was ra- 


| ther [ſubmitted than cordially agreed to, for our court 
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mmabagers were weary of ſuch cloſe debates; . Thus ended 


f Overtures took none of theſe propoſals under conſide- 
ration, neither would . thoſe matters to be rea- 

| The oſtates of partiament had laid 
down a model for-reception of che Curates, and though 


Jittle mention was made ef that honourable court, yet 


the ſtrength of the current carried matters that way: 


and no more could be obtained from the committee ſave 


the iuſertion of this general inſtruction, amongſt others, 
to be. gen tothe ſubſequent Commiſſion, vis. That due 
regard be had to mimſterial qualifications; as his · reader 
may view in che printed acts of Aſſembly. | |. 
o.2thly, All- theſe things were managed in behalf of the 
urates, but none of themſolves appeared at the Afſem» 
blys The prqject of reception was to be Chiefy voſerred 
to the ſubſequent Commiſſion, and other judicatories, 


and the Aſſembly was to inſtruct them accordingly. In 
conſequenee hereunto, Tuitable ãnſtructions were Arn 


up, and came at length te be approven by the Aſſemblyt 
but in a -ſort-of oonſtrained, ſtrange and unuſual mane 
ner for many members were gut a little before the vote, 
there were many · nen {iquets, and generally the oon ſenters 
agreed witk difftoulty, few were dordial. Juſt defore the 
vote a reverend member enquired, What the venerable 
Aſſembly would have underſtood by. Regard to Mini- 


ſerial Qualifications” memioned in che instructions to 


be voted? And when the very reverend Moderator had 
given à general anſwer, narrating ſome inconteſted re- 
-quiſites for that office, the ſame brother aſłed · again, whe- 
ther repentance for their former defections was to be ret - 
Rkoned amongſt the requilites previouſſy neceſſary to their 


reception? To this the Moderator rephedy that at the 
reception the Moderators of the reſpectwe Judicutorics, 


which ſhould take them in, might in a grave an ſerious 
<iſcourſe lay before them their former coe of deſee- 


Von, as-the,circumſtanced caſes hall Tequirg, Dum with 
all deference, PN Es muſt ſay. it, dne, it any 
18 


* 


thing, is little better than à ſham, for the hafungue 
not delivered until the reception be already agreed to, 
and is uſually anfwered by a bow to the Moderators. 
aud ſundry times they have owned, their former ways in 
$5 JE 8 | | 0 | | plain 
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plain terms, and were reccived:notwithſtandig. - When 
the inſtructions came to be voted, approve or nat, thad 
reverend brother was the only a of the whele Afſemblye 


Thus 2 wide door was opened ſor the cumprehenſion o 


thefe men, and us ſandrycof them enme in ar it, ſo it js 
ac wn, Arg kind Providence, and not to our conduct. 
that the le fwarmentered not. But the hopes where 
with they flattered themſelves of getting their darling 
2 reſtored determined the bulk of them ta 

an out. 3-20 1958 in int 821 IN e ice 

Sthly, After the former: ſad hiftory, with ſome inter- 
fperſed remarks, PraLoMaThHEs craves leave ob his cohr- 
teous- readers, anch hopes it will not he unaoceptabſe to 
his honeſt farvivors, that be offer: ſome ſeſtamentary 
Nemasks upon the Whole. Theſe fhall-be bur few; and. 


entirely: confned 10 one ſcripturab'inftance; which; he 


thinles, containeth a deciſton of the mattes by the righte- 


ous Judge of all die earth, namely; Acts ix. 26. When. | 


Saul was cqme to Feruſalem, be eſſiyed to join himſelſ 
to the diſciples, but they were alb afraid of him, and be- 
lievek not that he was a diſoiple, „c. 2. Allow: him, 
with all dutiful veſpect, to repreſem {ſome parulleliſtas of 
that hiſtory with the preſent cuſo N Saùl had been of 


2 contrary perſuaſion for ſome tract of time, and eu wic- | 


lent perſecuyor while under the ſway» and inffuence vf 
blind aceaĩ: Qur Curates were ſuch, and continued of 
that mind even after their reception. Diverſe ot them 
alſo were ſignal inſtigators to] the: former: 


neither wanted they reaſons to. fuſpect him, conſidering. 


What had been his former way, and his violence(theteinn 


8. The Apoſtles and other overſet᷑ rs of the church ve 
ceived: him not, till they were ſativſted that the Lord had 


manifeſted himſelf graciouſly. unto him, and ealled him 
to the work ot the miniſtry. They bore not don che 


diſciples. hy their authority, nor required of them toes | 
quieſoe in · their deciGon as. to: that niattet (though the 


apoſlolical authority be greater than ordiuasy teachers can 
pretend co], but, upon the contrary, the whole was aCted. 
in concert betwixt the apoſtles and diſciples, or private 


Chriſtians (who were ſo called in- theſe days), and the- 
e 1 ona 


2. Che diſciples were afraid of Saul thong eſſaying ta- 
join with chem, and believed not that he was a difciple 3. 


. 
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ene and otller were I ſatisſied coneerning the; gracious 
change which hat been wrought on him. And that nd 
ſhidaw" of exception may remnin las to the affair, Saul 
for Paul) himſelf. omitted not opportunity for daying 
open the whole matter in the / moſti public and ſolema 
ways. Ace xxiv. from ver.. 5. aud, chap. Xxvi. from 
ver. 9. 1 Tim. i. 13, &. He preſcinds entirely from 
the extraordinaries in this great inſtanee, and inferreth 
no more fromꝭ it than theſe two or three conſeckarſes, 
which he thinks cannot well admit of debate, if politie 
and-extrantous:caufultidtions: ber uid àſide : (I.) That 
in ſoul ande church. concerns mencought to act from light 
ank perſuaſion founded upon the only rule of the word, 

cording to which all the affairs of our Lord's kingdom 
ſhould-bs exdQly, managed! (20% That in church con 
munioni and admiſſidn therrunto, whetherias tothe ju- 
dieatories or ther ui ſo, the grounds anil motives of them 
whb-defire it, ſhould þd.mquired. into by theſe to Whom = 
cher charge of 1 uch Mrattdrs is. commited; by the Lord 
and that thereo are grounds ſufficient ſor rejecting: ſuch 
prof rs, when'they2who-would-affociateithemſetves (har! 
ing been of a eonitrry perſuaſion and way before) give 
no ſufficient documents ithatathey act conſeientiouſly in 
the matter from the pre ſſures of: light and convittion, 
That diſeiples wr qudiciens: and godly: Chriſtians, 
th ugh in a private tation, rave warrant to enquire into 
neter eu aſtanetd caſe of theſe to whom the charge of 
uls is committedio and proper means ſhould be uſed to 
$atity Chriſſ's ſhee pin niatters of ſo great weight: nei- 
ther will this be thought a hardſhip, when light from the 
Lord's word oonveyedsby his Spirit unto the heart and 
gnaoypſeience is the ſpring of motion, and other conſidera- 
tion, how pfecious ſoever, are:put uin their own place, 
und kept in it. and no decifive voice is aliowed to any” 
unk zoſthe Judge of the whole earth, ſpeaking in and 

id n his word. much cf a ſort of Apiciſe he hath 
adventured upon, wherein he hopes his honeſt readers 
will not-miltake his fincere deſigns. He now proceeds 


in the nar ratio... 
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Conferences and Reaſoningt in Committees during the Aſſembly, 
about the Author's Cauſe, and the Public Affairs of the Time, 
He infiſts without effet for a judicial Diſcuſſion. 7s tbeft in 

the ſame Situation as before with his Preſbytery. | 


WHILE theſe matters were under conſideration be- 
fore the venerable Aſſembly, diverſe committees 
met, conſiſting for molt part of the oldeſt, moſt learned 
and experienced members of the Aſſembly; not indeed 
by appointment (in regard PniLomaTHes's affair was 
never tabled before them) but by a ſecret concert, and 
the delegates from the Preſbytery of H. as purſuers, . 
ether with PHILOMATRHESs, as the defender, were te- 
| quired io attend them; which they did accordingly, at 
ſeveral diets. Theſe were ſpent in cloſe and large con- 
ferences, wherein he had occaſion to diſcourſe the Nate 
of his affair with the Rev. Preſbytery, and many other 
things which were mentioned before, and he Thall-noc 
repeat: only a few particulars may be gleaned, which 
were either wholly paſſed, or touched more flenderly. - 


(.) He took occaſion to repreſent his ſentiweents, as 


aforeſaid, concerning the Comprehenſion of the Catates 
and ſignified the complacency he had, in his prefent eir- 
cumſtances, as freeing him from having any hand in 
what he accounted a notable piece of defection, in re- 
gard he was no member of the Aſſembly, and was in a 
ſtate of proceſs by his Prefbytery, and cited to appear 

before the General 9 whereby it was tfotour he 


had no hand in their buſineſs, He further declared how 
aſtonithing it was to him, that the Aﬀembly Thould agree 


to take in the late Conformiſts upon à Formula, which, 


in | 
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in the moſt favourable interpretation can be given of it, 
is juſt a reverſe of the teſt they had taken before, and 
whereby the diſpoſal of the external government of the 
church had been upon: oath acknowledged as an inherent - 
right of the Crown. This appeared to him a making 
perjury the very door of their entrance upon communion 
wich us, in regard they did not profeſs the leaſt remorſe 
for the oaths they had already taken. To this no other 


anſwer was given, fave that one of the reverend brethren 


eſſayed a little to allay the ſtrength of the argument, by 
alledging, their willingneſs to ſign a formula contrary. to 
their former oaths, might be reputed ſome evidence of 
their repentance for them. But this he ſpake with little 
confidence (being otherwiſe a perion in good repute for 
wiſdom, learning and gravity); and it was inſtantly re- 
plied, that a willingneſs to ſwear, or promiſe contradic» 
tions, was rather an evidence of a conſcience utterly de- 
bauched ; and that even moral ingenuity and honeſt 
would demand a reſtraining, inſtead of encouraging ſack 
forwardneſs. The overſeers of Chriſt's houfe ought to 
enquire into the ſprings of ſuch motions, and not to che- 
_riſh propenſions of wicked men, ready to caſt themſelves 
into any mold for their-own carnal ends. He thought 
it truly obſervable that ſo much freedom in theſe, or yet 
more pointed words, procured not the leaſt expreſſion 
of heat or rancour. This he imputed to fome convie- 
tion in their minds, that the preſent ſtretches were not 
altogether warrantable, though they thought fit to pa 
into them upon prudential, ar tather political conſidera» 
tions, | 
(2.) He alſo took the occafion to remind them of = 
remark frequently made by godly miniſters and private 
Chriſtians in the late perſecuting times, vis. That how 
ſoon any perſon was brought under ſome effectual con - 
cernment about his ſalvation, he inſtantly begun to wear 
of the Curatesz and as the work went on, the diſguſt 
increaſed, until upon diſplays of the glory of Chriſt the 
became intolerable : and therefore the moſt eminent © 
our miniſters ſpake ordinarily little of that controverſy in 
their ſermons, und employed their talents in preaching 
converſion, with other important concerns of the goſpel j 
finding that a gaining of ſouls to Chriſt took Ie of 


off 
from 
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From the Curates as deceivers, whoſe doctrine and way 
ended to build up and advance, inſtead of breaking and 
battering down Satan's kingdom. Yea, and even the 
more openly wicked, and chief ſupporters of the Anti- 


chriſtian hierarchy, could ſcarcely endure the fight of 


thefe men, when, under ſickneſs or otherwiſe, their con · 


ſciences were awakened. Hereof there are known in- 
ſtances, and of ſome who were great in the government: 


from all which and the like topics, he inferred, that the 
deſign of comprehenſion now on foot was amazing. At 


this ſome ſtormed, alledging they could adduce contrary 
inſtances; yet one of the meeting, a perſon in good ac- 
count, acknowledged that the remark was juſt, as to the 
bulk of them, but did alſo aſſert there were contrary in- 


ſtances, which yet none of them adduced, He alſo ex- 


cepted againſt the formula itſelf, as entirely waving the 
Divine inſtitution of any government whatſoever, and 
aſſerting no more, ſave that Preſbyterial government is 
the only government of this church; of which before. 
| (3+) The encroachments made upon the liberties of 
dur Aſſemblies were alfo diſcourſed and debated at ſome 
length; and in particular the adjournments and difſolu« 
done of them in the name and by the authority of the 
Ring z beſides, that members were influenced, biaſſed, 
and one way or another ſo perſuaded or overpowered, 


that neither the grievances of many judicious and godly 


in the land (who yet keep all due menſures with the 
hurch) could ever be brought under the view of an af» 
embly : nor yet, though ſundry Preſbyteries had in- 
iructed their delegates with reſpect to ſeveral of the more 
important amonglt theſe grievances, did even theſe In- 


ſtructions ever get a hearing, notwithſtanding the moſt. 


prefling inſtances for that effect. Hereupon Puttoua- 
Tuns took occaſion to remind the reverend brethren and 
ſathers of the — of the church ſince the Refor- 
mation, in _— teitimony to the royalties of Chriſt, 
and aſſerting the liberties wherewith he had made his 
churches ſree4 and even amidſt the heavieft perſecuti- 
ono, When — and Lraſtianiim were in their prime, 

and the dangers of acting a faithful part were great, yet 
ſeverals were honoured of the Lord to beur teſtimony 
againſt encroachments upon the intereſts of his kingdom, 
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two! 
yet, and the body of the miniſtry of this church had -a&- 
quitted themſelves faithfully in theſe regards, when con- 
trary tides were ſtrongeſt; of which he adduced ſome 
memorable inſtances known in our hiſtory, and not no- 
ceſſury to be repeated in this manner. | 1 


* 


(.) To this it was anſwered (for he ſhall conceal no- 
thing on either hand, fo far as he can overtake) that the 
cireumſtances of time, and the advantages attending one 
ſeaſon beyond another, may render that impracticable in 
one cafe, which in others would be juſt and ſeaſonable. 
We had, ſaid they, a conſiderable number of perſons of 
note, noblemen and gentlemen on our fide, both in the 
more early times which ſucceeded our reformation from 
| popery; and alfo when we were retrieved from advances 
that way, and prelacy was ſhaken off, with a revival of 
dur covenants at and after the year 1638: But now the 
Face of affairs is fadly changed, after that prelacy, with 
its many ſad appurtenances, had fixed its roots ſo very 
deeply from the year 1662; and hence they alledged, 
that this was not the ſeaſon ſor ſuch appearances and teſ- 
timonies ; and the ordinary diſtinction of obligars ſemper = 
ad ſemper, was frequently urged both then and ſince 
that time. This opened the way to a more cloſe en- 
8 into the proper ſeaſons for bearing teſtimony, and 
HILOMATHSS ſhall ingenuouſly repreſent what was ſaid 
| Yor taking off the exception, though he cannot conde- 
fcond upon the particular occafions, or diſtinctly narrate 
what paſſed at the ſeveral meetinge, ſome time having 
| intervened ere he collected the purpoſe. 
[F.) More generally, 1. He fignified, that it is a bad 
way of reafoning to argue the matter of ſin and duty 
merely or chiefly from what it is thought may guar | 
be the conſequences. Our known and received prinei- 
ples as Proteſtant bears, that the written word ought 
only to determine us in that point; and we ſhould have 
our recourſe entirely unto the law and“ teſtimony, - As 
to what remaine, ſelf.denial, and taking up our ctols 
daily, wauld bring us to compoſed ſatis faction and'ſweet 
ſolace, whatever might follow. | Whofoever deals fingly, 
and chuſath the way of duty, ag he hith, in cife:of ſuf · 
ferings, the Lord's call thereunto, ſo he may; of free 


„ie Fi | i mere, 
Ila. will. 20. Luke xvi. 29. 2 Peter i. 13+ 
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5 noms expect his gracious preſence therein, And what=- 
ver be of that matter, vis, of ſuffering, duty is ours 
while the effects and conſequences are at the diſpoſal of 
our ſovereign Lord, whoſe infinite wiſdom often befools 
our meaſures. * His thoughts“ are not our thoughts,” 
c. It is an intrigue of hell for bribing and blinding of 
conſcience, to carry us into a maze of political ſchemes 
about conſequences, which often intoxicate the mind to 
ſuch a degree, that it cannot diſcern nor receive the plain 
teſlimony of the God of truth. And whatſoever undue 
regards, as to this matter, the carnal politics of men may 
ſuggeſt, "they who are in repute for religion, and parti. | 
cularly miniſters of the goſpe] ought to be far from be- 
ing ſwayed by ſuch Aan Aſſuredly the pro- 
feſſion of religion bears a willingneſs and readineſs to en- 
dure whatſoever of trouble and perſecution may attend 
the Lord's way. But, oh ! while the fears and flatteries 
of men prevail, it is little conſidered that a turning aſide 
to + crooked ways is juſtly puniſhed by the Lord's lead- 
ing forth the guilty with the workers of iniquity. 2. If 
he ſhould proceed upon the topic of political wiſdom, 
(which yet were full of danger in divine matters) yet he 
cannot think that the Sees we have generally gone 
into will be found wiſe even on that ſcore. He hopes 
his reader will allow him a little to extend ſome of the 
particulars, which were more ſuccinctly touched in theſe 
conferences. 3. It is then to he remembered, that we 
were under a mild and benign government, having a 
king and queen who had a real kindneſs for us, and were 
moſt averſe from perſecution. We might ſafely have 
uſed freedom with them, both in the declaration of our 
principles, and in acting conſequentially to them. Some 
few, he well knows, were very free with King William 
about theſe matters, when honoured with much acceſs 
to, and particular converſe with his Majeſty, and he 
heard them without the leaſt expreſſion of difpleaſure, . 
And as ſome little mints, conſequential to theſe ſtated 
principles, though known to the King, yet did not draw 
forth any reſentments againſt us, ſo he is credibly in- 
formed, that more of that kind was expected by his Ma- 
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indrances, were taken out of the 'Way, "util yet when 
they, or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable of them, Wete re- 
moved, we were more remote from ally Fu ch purpoſe 
than at the beginning. And foraſmuch A we eh loſt 
the faireſt opportunities, and ſome vecaſions which were 


WE greatly advantagedus, it is to be feared thit the fair WI 


of ſome were rather ſühams to deceive the fi ſimple, than 
that they proceeded from an 3 intention. 5. To come 
more cloſely to the point under debate, he ü thinks 

the ſcriptural character f ſeaſons for — teſtimony, 
will 
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_ tant d WA Je is 9100 15 ve r 0 of the 5 
0 ; 0 es 7% FF | e thinks it very me. 
7 1 * that cur Lord Jeſus pen e ed a. 


0 2 005 55 n is kit Iy office, w ueſ- 
Fo 11 5 hereu 4. e de: The office pen i” 
Frets were then reputed Apis though by miſtzke, 
and gur Lord Fs 8 5 the ecaſion. tor ſetting that 
Eber in a j He fl HILOMATHES Judgeth. 

hath Jett us a Tor, 1750 e, that whenſoever the 
| 11 5 of hi . as he is the Head and King ut 
bis ch 2 5 is fo * iſtaken by * higher karte. that. 
y look upon the intereſts an exerciſe thereof ag Ke 
cn to their chaxacker, and hurtful to Shows 

gh xegargs we owe ,to the honour of God, Which, to 
t le, is more endeared 1 all other intereſts, 
thall engeth the denpeſt Fei r, and it is 
A. mp competent part for ambaſſa doi df C to ap- 

r the royal 8 of their Maſter, and the intereſts | 
his kin 1 Ne ither is it injurious to Ms, 4 znity 
d- majeſty of kings, and it is pre Pane ble, aye 
pol acceptance N ot our king, to haye bac þ 1 mate. 
ter. terſe n a true hgbe 8 5 homage to the Prince 
x King s of e. y whom g er, rejgn; and 

5 bi is the Ld, and not man, who hath faid to them, 
« Be wiſe, O! Fe, kings, and be inſtructed, ye judge 8 of 
the earth, ſerve. th e Lord with fear, &c. Kiſs the Son, 

| leſt he be angry.“ Hence an ingenuous declaration. 


: our ſtated frinsſples. which are the ſame with Male ol 


| ® Gal. v. 1, , 3. Eph. v. 11. Mat. xv. 25. 


4 1 Tim. vi. 13», Jahn xvüi. 35 "mA vii, 15% : 
Dane Us. . | 
e | renownrds. 
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lid and competent teſtimony, Bomewhat that I bear 
n 


Leaſe. 3dly, Though he is far from urging the parallel 


gation to duty, yet wit 


„% OSS 
renowned Anti-eraſtian divines, together with a deport- 
ment anſwerable to them, is nothing unſuitable to the 


profound reſpect, and dutiful homage, we owe to the 


powers which the Lord hath ſet over us, and herein our 
worthy anceſtors ated a moſt . wiſe and faithful part. 
It is not denied but that an unjuſt power may be ac- 
claimed by magiſtrates, and that their buſt ower may be 


extended beyond its due limits z hereof it is acknow- 


ledged there have been inſtances in our caſe, from whence 
PritoMathts infers, that in ſuch events a ſecret moan, 
or ſome tranſient doctrinal note, cannot amount to a va» 


proportion with the encroachments is required in the 


beyond what a humble and dutiful regard to his Majeſty 


can allow, and doth from his heart deteſt all violent 


courſes, having be in view, ſave a moral obli- 


all due reſpect he muſt repre- 
ſent the memurable inſtance of Azariah the prieſt, with 


fourſcore valiant prieſts of the Lord“, who withſtood 


Uzziah the king, when attempting to burn incenſe up- 


on the altar of inceriſe. The words are memorable, 
« It appertaineth not to thee Uzziah, to burn incenſe to 


the Lord, but to the + prieſts, &c.“ He hopes his ho- 


neſt reader will not miſtake him, ſeeing he carrieth the 
example no further than to the obligation incumbent on 


"Chriſt's ambaſſadors in all ages, to deal faithfully and 


freely with crowned heads, as it may pleaſe the Lord to 
open a way unto them. The thruſting that king out of 
the temple, becauſe of his leproſy, was owing to an ex- 
preſs command ſuiting that diſpenſation. So much for 


more poſitive arguings. He hall next give his ſurvivors 


a view of what was objected in theſe committees and 
conferences, without concealing any thing he poſſibly 


can overtake, allowing no regard in the world to any 
conſideratjon, fave that of truth and duty in the whole 


matter. 3 „ 
The main objection which he\ſhall propoſe in its full 
ſtrength, to the utmoſt of his reach, amounts to this, 


| g = s 
| ® 2 Chron. xxvi. 16, 17, 18, Kc. + Numb. xvii. 7. 
. Exod. xxx, 7, &c. 6 hs ne | 


namely, 


po 
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namely, We, in our Confeſſion of Faith, directly, or at 
leaſt conſequentially, acknowledge a power to be lodged 
in the ſupreme magiſtrate which will amount to what the 
court acclaims, namely, a right to call aſſemblies, which, 
upon delegation from their reſpective preſbyteries, may 
and ought to meet upon this call. Moreover it was re- 
penny that the act of Parliament conyocating the 
Weſtminſter Aſſembly, deſigned the very perſons, and 
4 N the Scots Commillioners) the Aſſembly con- 
iſted only of theſe whom that court had named. Anſw. 
1. The matter is cleared in the act of Aſſembly prefixed 
to the Weſtminſter Confeſſion, whereby this church ap- 
proved it i in that a& we. have our prinelple aſſerted 
plainly z and fo much our Aſſembly thought needſul, left 
their ſilence ſhould import. or be accounted to imply any - 
thing prejudicial to the chureh's juſt liberties. 2. Hows 
ſoever, the magiſtrat2 may call aſſemblies to have their 
- advice, or their doing what is proper ſor the church in 
ſome ſpecial emergencies, and in ſuch events may defign 
the perſons, whole advice and concurrence they would 
have, and more in this kind may be done in extraordi- 


. , nary caſes, when a church is riſing out of the duſt, than 


in a more ſettled ſtate thereof, yet this ought ſtill io be 
underſtood without prejudice to that power which the 
church hath, and our Aſſemblies have declared they have, 
(as alſo the civil powers have allowed) to meet ordina- 
rily and annually in aſſemblies, conſiſting of miniſters 
and ruling elders, delegated from the ſeveral preſbyte- 
' ries. 3. Our church did alſo declare, in the act fore- 
mentioned, that they have right and authority from the 
Lord to meet in General Aſſemblies, pro re nata, as often 
as the neceſſities of the church ſhall require, as the act 
at more length bears. 4. There is a great difference be- 
twixt the calling and diſſolying of Aſſemblies: The one, 
vis. the calling, is cumulative, and to the advantage of 
the church, when they manage aright; but the other, 
wiz. the diſſolving, is privative, and to its hurt. The 
magiſtrate's calling then is not unſuitable to his nurſing 
care, when it is not acclaimed in prejudice to the power 
the Lord hath given to the hank over their meetings 


and matters; Whereas a diſſolving them in his name and 
authority, is the exertion of a power wherewith the ; arty | 
1 . TO hath 


of them in 
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bath not intruſted him. $5. This will further pear if 
we confider, that the keys of doctrine and gove | 
ure given to the church and ite overſcers by the ſame 
rant, or deed of gift, It js not incompetent to the civil 
powers to require the church to meet for faſting and * 
ng thanks in proper ſeaſons, and it js their poli uty 


to do ſo in caſe of the church's neglect. Beſides, as a 


keeper of both tables of the law, the magiſtrate may re- 


us them to meet duly for worſhip at mare ordinary 
eaſons: yet, when met, they ought to go about their 


work dey urine 6 and carry it decently to a period. It 


were undoubted]y an unwarrantable ſtretch far the ma- 
giſtrate to N. theſe meetings, or to diſſolye auy 
8 own name and authority. The applicy- 
tion is eaſy,——Thefe, and other things of that nature, 
were communed in the eee meetings, in the 
accounts whereof he hath taken liberty to add ſome things 


for illuſtration and confirmation, as they occurred in che 


After all, 1ſt, the Moderator of the Jaſt committee 
where PhiLomaTHEs's affair were commenced, did, in 
the name of the meeting, deſire him jo keep the ſame 
meaſures with the Preſbytery of H. which he had done 


before the commencement of the proceſs, He replied, 
(kot debating the Jawfulneſs of what they demanded) 


that in his circumſtances, a returning to the Preſbytery, 


and meeting ordinarily with them, would entirely break 


his miniſtry, or at beſt greatly impair the credit thereof, 
at the poſt where he ſerved; and that he could not, in 
conſcience, give any conſent to a dropping the procets 
commenced againſt him, not from any private reſent- 
ment (for he abhorred all ſuch thoughts), but merely 

from the regard he thought he, owed to the intereſts of 
our Lond's kingdom. Moreover he declare his willing- 
neſs to correſpand and concert with his reæverend bre- 
thren, as he had done after they had brought him under 
proceſs. And if this could not ſatisfy, he renewed his 
earneſt deſires, that they would allow him to demit his 
charge of the pariſh, where he then laboured, and pro- 
miſe that he would not join himſelf to any ſeparate ſo- 


cCiety, ſeeing in his heart he deteſted ſuch courſes. Ne- 
vertheleſs he profeſſed his hearty willingneſs to give all 
o the 


nment 
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the defired ebncurtenee with the judleatorles of the 
Mufch; if they would ſeriouſly apply themſelves to the 


(hiking off an Eraſtlan yoke, by « faithful aſſertion of 
eur ſtated principles, in oppoſition to ſtretches of that 


fott, and yet with all becoming reſpect to the higher 


—— | 7 

: zdly, They further propoſed, that he would promiſe 
fo keep much within the bounds of his own parifh, and 
not to preach any where elſe, ſave with the conſent of 
_ the reſpeQive miniſters or preſbyteries. To this he re- 
plled, that us he faw no ground for requiring ſuch en- 
gugements of him more than'of other miniſters, eſpeti- 
ally ſeeing he had ſuffered wrong by an unwarrantable 

- purſuit, ſo he told them plainly, he judged it inconſiſt- 
ent With the credit of his miniſtry (which he valued be- 


ad given at his ordination, He was indeed determined 
in bh mind to keep all peaceable meaſures with the Ju- 


dicator ies of the church, neither did he take any other 


courſe in that regard, ſave what they 1 yet h 
evidently ſaw the ſnare of ſuch promiſes, as what woul, 
be reputed to imply, on his part, a conſent to the charac» 
ter that generally was given him, viz. of a dangerous 
perſon, who wanted the bond of unuſual reſtraints. 
dly, When he perceived that the committee inclined 
to bring the matter to ſome iſſue, he offered to remove, 
that they 5 ſpeak the more freely together, when 
alone; but they would not ſuffer him to leave them, and 


ſo in his preſence it was overtured, that the affair ſhould 


be left uſt as they found it; and 'in cafe of any riew 
emergence, the Preſbytery or Synod might do what they 
ſhould find competent in the caſe. This was agreed to 


by all, and the Commiſſioners from the Preſbytery of  » "lh 


did alſo acquieſce. Thus PHILoMaTHEs retùrned to his 
charge, after all theſe toſſings, and kept his congregation 
ſtill in a ſtate of correſpondence with and dependence 
upon the Preſbytery : only he attended not their meet- 


ings 3 and ſtill urged that the proceſs might be puſhed 


the length of a deciſion of the General Aſſembly in the 


cauſe. No further motion was made for a conſiderable 


while, in regard of his languiſhing ſtate of body, which 


kis wiſe and kindly phyſician, with others who knew him, 
| 1 feared 


nel his Ife) to give any other promiſe than what he 


WES 


wherein his affair was reaſoned on either 
Synod alſo inferpoſed once by a friendly letter, ſigned by 
the Moderator, and ſent to him; 
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feared was irrecoverable : and ſo threatening became 


the ſituation of that matter, that PuiLomaTHEs himſelf 


was conſtrained to ſignify to his congregation, upon a 
Sabbath, (wherein -he had preached a little, but with 
much uneaſineſs) that he would be obliged to lay aſide 
his public labours, as unable for them, and that his cir- 
cumſtances required a more near concernment about 


death and judgment. This came under a various con- 
| ſtruction, for ſundry were afflicted, and regreted the 
feared loſs: but others interpreted it as a righteous ſtroke, 
becauſe of the conteſts he had with the. church. The 


diſpenſation was. very trying and affliftive to himſelf, 
who ſlept uneafily the night following, and went next 


morning to a retired orchard belonging to the manſe, 


and there continued muſing, and looking up for a while, 
under a great reluQancy to die in ſuch difficult circum- 
ſtances, though otherwiſe not ſtraitened as to his eternal 
ſtate. At length he found his ſoul drawn forth to this 
earneſt ſuit; © Jeſus of Nazareth, make me perfectly 


| whole.” And in that very inſtant he found health and 


ſtrength coming in, and diffuſing itſelf through his whole 
body : and thus he was marvelouſly reſtored to health 


and vigour, which alſo continued for ſome confiderable 
while after. Then it was that ſome delegated from the 


Preſbytery and PuILOMATAESS had 9 0 meetings, 
and. The 


a | yet matters continued 
in the ſame poſture, uneaſy on either part. Upon the 


one hand, he could not go into the Separatiſts, and had 
many debates with them; and yet on the other, neither 
Preſbytery nor Synod would conſent to a carrying on the 
proceſs commenced againſt him, that the Aſſembly might 


decide in the cauſe. 


A 


F 


ws 1. 


18 HWSEL W.2. 
Beery. He is choſen a Delegate to the Aſſembly in 1695. 
. Objettions to his Commiſſion, and fitting in_the Houſe, for hit 
| vant of legal Qualification. Hi . Behaviour in theſe difficult 


; Circumſtances. He is appointed on a Miffon to the North; 


end demi is Charge Dat. 


— 


.) AT length it pleaſed the Lord, in-his good pro- 


vidence, to open a way for healing that breach, 


which was ſo very afflicting on all hands. The ſeaſon 
of the year was then awful, and the harveſt like to prove 
very late (as actually it did); the fruits were in hazard 
to be ſpoiled by exceſſive rains; which, with other heavy 
ſigns of the time, proeured the Syned of Glaſgow's in- 
dicting a faſt throughout the province, and much free · 
dom was uſed in ſpecifying the cauſes thereof z amongſt 


others they named © Eneroachments upon the Liberties 


of the Church, and Reſtraints put upon our General 
Rn ee 
The cauſes and whole draught of the act was ſo ſa- 


tisſying and refreſhful to him, that he not only read the 


act and obſerved the ſolemnity with all the concern he 
could attain through grace, but having found in the paper 
an honeſt teſtimony againſt encroachments made upon 
the liberties of the church, he thought he had cauſe to 
conclude, that further deſigns of the like ſort were en- 
tertained, as it might pleaſe the Lord to open a: way for 
rendering them effectual. Hereupon he found his incli- 


nations ſweet, and ſtrong, to concur with his dear bre- 


thren in ſuch a defiravle enterpriſe, and otherwiſe.— 
Therefore, after communing with ſome of them, and 


hearing accounts of the matter from themſelves, toge- 


ther with their earneſt deſires of his concurrence, be of-. 


fered 
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Fered it very chearfully, and ſigniffed his hearty vg | 
eſs to have all differences betwixt the Reverend Prei- 
dyte ry and him, entirely ſwallowed up in ſome joint and 
harmonious appearance for the interefts of our Lord's 
kingdom. Accordingly he a:tended the next meeting of 
the Preſbytery with much peace and ferenity of mind. 
— After private buſineſs, in regard the diet of the Ge- 
draw up. i bug to theſe whom. n 
might chuſe to be their commiſſioners to that court; but 
no choſce was made as yet. The inftructions agreed 
upon, witk great harmony, were ſuch as fully ſutisfied 

dim; neither: would he defived mere faithfulneſs: and 
freedom on their part than was uſed. at that time. One 
of them ſeemed to him a little ambiguous, yet ſeeing it 
admitted a juſt and ſafe ſenſe, and the reſt were fully 
clear he did not rechaim. Ron W —, a rituſter of 
eminent abilities, with whom Punowarurs had many 
reaſonings before, did great ſervice both as tothe matter 
and mould; having diQated the moſt part of them to the 


erk topo purpoſe. e M35 66) ee, 
12) —— Putt our travelied the length 


of Edinburgh, that he migbt acquaint his friends with 
che ſotmer ſteps- he hacttaken. He had not the occaſion 


o know their mind before, yet they were fartiehed with 


lis management as to the Synodical faſt, and what fol. 
towed thereupon. He alfo read to chem d copy of the | 


inſtructions prepaſtd as aforeſaid, which relied well - 
with them: only they thought our courtly men would 
never ſuffer ſuck koneſſ propſals to be communicated to 
the Aﬀemblyy and yet far leſꝭ to take the defired effect. 
In his abſener the Preſhytery of Hamitton again! mer, 
and made choice of him to be one of their commiſſioners 
fortrepreſenting them at the enſuing Aﬀiembly, When 
upon this return home he Hud heard this, he Was at once 

not a little afflited und ſurpviſed, which he repreferited 
firſt by a better to one of the brethren, und afterwards 
by word of mouth to the whole Preſbytery, who often 
met on this occaſion. '| Ie with the greuteſt enrneſtneſe 
obteſted them to reconſider, and alter the choice ay to 
his part, not from any unclearneſs he had to fit and pro. 
ſ&cute their iuſttuct lone u that court, ſo fav as might be 


ST | 

- .polſble for, him, but that he knew well the Goyernment 

would: bring him under trouble, becauſe: he wanted the 
10 


legal qualification, , having declined to ſwear the Alle 
| . Ne the - Aſfarance. He therefore or 
_ argated; higdear, brethren not to. throw him into a new 
Hame of perfecution juſt npon his return, and ſirm pur- 
_ poſe. to live air wich them. For confirmation. of 
what he advanced, he ſhewed them that the reverend 
and worthy Mr. F, of 3“, who, as to the oathy, 
was in tlie ſame circumſtances with himſelf, and before 


his refuſal of it had been often a member of aſſembſjes, 


which preceded that impofition, yet was never choſ-n. 
after the retuſab His great abilities were. well knowa. 
to the Preſbytery whereunto- he, belongs, yet ſech was 
their concern that they were oh to give a handle for 
bringing him to trouble; and ERIr NAT NEA requelted, 


chat the like tenderneſs might be ſhewed towards him, 


- who, is far more unable to encounter thele difficulties 


* : ” 
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than ſuch. a valiant champion. He further deelated, 


that he had nat the leaſt ſuſpicion of his kindly r ception 


by his reverend brethren of the miniſtry, but withal ke 


Ggnified- his perſualion, that the State would reclaim, 


_ edly quarr-Hed by. them, becauſe of his want of, that 
legal qualification, which he well knew they. underſtood 
as of a larger extent than bis reverend brethren would 

acknowledge; and that the event would declare the 
| Government had fo far undcrſtood, and..enafted that 
ualification, in an ecc!ehaſtical ſenſe, (which yet his bre- 


thren peremptorily denird) that it would be found they 
would interpofe, and not allow him to. ſit and vote in 


that Aſſembly, becauſe of his not being qualified by laws, 
though they have nothing elſe in the world to abject. 
againſt him. . c | mee 
out themlelves with the greateld carneſtneſs and concern» 
ment to perſuade him, that. no difficulty. would be moved 
on that head; for that (faid they) the oath js_ à civil. 
thing, obly. acquired of miniſters as ſubjects, and taken 
by them in that capacity, and further, declared, they. 

were the rather determined to make choice of him as, 


1 ® Probably. Mr. Frau, of Brae, after dhe Revalutinas 


miniſter of Culroſe,” | 


3.) Upon the contrary, his reverend brethrey laid; 


) 8 
dne ol their repreſentatives, that they might declare their 
ſenſe of the matter, as aforeſaid.  'But withal they would 
have him aſſuredly to believe (which yet he could not) 
that the buſineſs of the oath would be no obftacle to him, 
nor be brought under any conſideration with reference 
to the Aſſembly, and his truſt from them therein; and 
in caſewf any ſcruple moved (of which they ſtrongly 
© afſerted there was no danger) they required his fellow- 
commiſſioners to defend their choice, which yet they did 
not in the leaſt. Thus poor PuiLoMA THEs. was at length 
obliged to ſubmit and obey, though with a great deal of 
uneaſineſs. This gave the moſt ſolace in that perplex- 
ing enterpriſe, that his obedience would open a way to 
to determine the queſtion, Whether the King and Par- 
liament had enacted the Allegiance, and required the 
Aſſurance, as an eccleſiaſtical qualification. He ſtill aſ- 
 ferted it, and gave his arguments, which he needs not 
reſume here; and all his brethren denied it poſitively and 
peremptorily, for reaſons they thought valid. He enters 
not at preſent on that debate. But, ſaid he within him- 
| ſelf, now ſhall we have an open declaration of the ſenſe 
of the King and rulers, though he forefaw he would 
oy made the ſacrifice, and expected perſecution on that 
.. 12 4 1 55 3 
(4.) Accordingly every thing fell out as he had warn- 
ed his reverend and dear brethren (but they would by 
no means hearken unto him), for he gave in the com- 
miſſion, having it entruſted him by the Preſbytery (tho' 
he was not the eldeſt of the miniſters delegated), and 
was welcomed by his reverend brethren ; his name was 
rolled with the reft, and called in a little vote or two. 
At this time his Majeſty's Commiſſioner was abſent, his 
commiſſion nor being ready to be produced; and there- 
fore they neither made choice of a ne Moderator, nor 
entered upon any new bufineſs of moment. LEY 
(5.) But how foon his Grace underſtood that PaiLo- 
MATHEs was choſen to be a member of the Aſſembly, he 
exyreſſed his reſentment, and repreſented to a perſon of 
quality the inconvenience and danger of ſuch an impru- 
dient choice. This nobleman. informed, or ſent one to 
acquaint him of ſo much, (he cannot remember which). 
— Nevertheleſs he reſolved, in the Lord's ſtrength, to 
ſtand his ground, though his fellow commiſſioners. gave 


e 
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him inſtantly, up, and declared they would not meddle. 
Such was their want of willingneſs, or rather of courage, 
for they ſhewed no averſion until the very firft ſhock of 
"oppoſition made them to ſhrink and quit the cauſe. And 
though he well knew that'the King's. Commiſſioner was 
diſpleaſed, yet he reſolved to overlook that matter, and 
to go in the capacity wherein his Preſbytery had put him, 
as if no fuch thing were. 2 15 PAL 
(6.) But the Commiſſioner ſent an expreſs for him 
very quickly; whereupon he attended his Grace as d: 
fired. And in regard they were alone, and that his Grace 
allowed him time at will, he accordingly improved it 
with becoming deference to his great character, as re- 
reſenting the King. He ſincerely and freely laid before 
him many encroachments which had been made upon the 
liberties of our Aſſemblies, by adjournments and diffolu- 
tions, as if they had been civil courts, and declared to 
him plainly, that the troubles he was brought under as 
ts the truſt the e oa of H. had committed to him, 
were none of the leaſt. He alſo narrated matter of fact 
before-mentioned, viz- that the choice was made in his 
abſence, and how much he laboured to procure an alte- 
ration, &c. : Nevertheleſs in regard the Preſbytery had 
returned him one of their commiſſioners, he dealt reſo- 
lutely with his Grace, and told him. in plain terms, that 
he could not obey. his Grace in deſerting the commiſſion, 
The State had nothing ro except againſt him, fave that 
he was not qualified by law (though as loyal as any other 
fubject, boch in principle and practice), and for them- 
to judge and determine in the neceſſary qualities of a 
member of aſſembly, he feared not to ſay} was an ei 
croachment upon their liberties. Howſoever ſeeing the 
Preſbytery he repreſented had, for what he knows, cho- 
ſen him unanimouſly, at leaſt did unanimouſly confirm 
the choice, when he excepted againſt it, he was ready 
to ſubmit the whole matter to the cognizance of the At. 
ſembly itſelf, whom he owned to be his only competent 
idges in that matter. He ſhewed. his willingnels and 
readineſs to ſtand out that trial, in Which event he would 
expect a fair hearing in anſwer to whatſoever might b. 
excepted againſt him. If they ſhould thereupoy'torbid 
bis-attendance, he promiſed not to reclaim: But in re- 
SE - | „ ag NY e gard 
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gard he had been ſent in by his Preſbytery, and enrolled 
amongſt them as a member, he could not be removed 
from that truſt by any ſave by . themſelves only, and 
therefore was reſolved to attend the utmoſt, whatſoever 
his entertainment might be, unleſs his Preſbytery recall- 
<d.the,commulſion, which he expected not they would 


% Thi. reſolution was highly diſpleaſing to his Grace, 
and the reaſonings were for — — warm and cloſe on 
either hand. He ſigniſicd that the tabling ſuch a Mat- 
ter belgre the Aſſembly could not fail to raiſe a tet- 
.rible flame, and would put them, upon a moſt uneaſy and 
| inextrieable lock: He was alſo plcaſcd to ſay, that the 
vickedeſt Jeſuit could not.readily act a more miſchievous | 
Pan in theſe circumſtances. This touched Pt oa. 
'THBs in the quick, and he anſwered pointecdly, that he 
ates nothing in the whole matter but what was neceſ- 
Tanly conſequential to our principles, as Pretbyterians in 
re that both his own Pre ſpyter : 
an 


the whole miniſtry of this church declar;d, the oath 
xequired and taken by them as a qualificatic:. merely 
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„and therefore a declining it could not infer an ec- 
cleſiaſtical penalty, ſuch as the being incapable io fit as 
a member in a General Aſſembly; a cenſure utterly in- 
competent for the State to inflict They might as well 
have diſcharged him to fit in any church judicatory, what- 
Toeyer, or have. inhibited him,ro.preach. Touching the 
generally received evaſion of a civil qualification, &c, he 
N Found. in the whole of this trial, renewed confirmations 
of that which he had ſlill aſſerted. and acts of parliament 
with reference to the oaths do plainly bear, iz. that the 
State required, them as a qualification of miniſters. and 
preachers, in the fame way wherein they were enabled 
to qualify others in civil truſt. As to the diſtinction be- 
twixt miniſters, as ſuch, and their being ſubjects, &c : 
they ſmiled when he mentioned it, but had uo regard to 
ſuch mean evaſions. Where the law, makes ho differ- 
ende, there is no room for diltinguiſhing. After ſome 
cloſe debate, the Commiſſioner imparted to him very 
freely, that his inſtruclions could not bear him out io 
allo hie ftrng in the Aſſembly, only becauls he Wafer. 
ed te Jegal qplifiacons abe wife , Grace capt!) 
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much kindneſs, rendite having had the benser of | 
particular acquaittance with him long before. And furs 
ther; he ſhewed that it muſt needs | he a great hardſhip | 
for the Aſſembly to hear and deeide in that matter; fr 
though they ſhould declare themfelves ſatisfied, yet he; 
as repreſenting the King, could not ſuffer him to ſix and 
act in that court. This was the true ſenſe of the Go- 
vernment in that matter, though afterwards the A -wore 
ng © into deſuetude. In fine, he moſt earneſtly in- 
treated him yet to qualify: himſelf by taking the oath'; | 
and finding him more averſe than ever from that com- 
plianee, be preſſed him with all poſſible but friendly im- 
portunity, to retire quietly unto his own homes there 
being no other expedient for diſentangling the Aſſembly. 
This is the compendious ſum of what was communed 
betwixt his Majeſty's Commiſſioner and PriLoNATHEs 
at ſundry meetings; in alk which his Grace uſed him 
courteouſly, and fad him | in- the; dares more than onee . 
ned His own table . | 
(7.) After this, when it was understood that the com · 
maiſkoner prevailed not with him either to or de. ; 
fert the commiſſion, the delegates from the whole N 
of G. met to coneert their 'buſinefs, and-PmtonaTars 
was warned to be with them without fail, who found 
that his affair was the real eauſe of 'their meeting at that 
time. They in like manner importuned him, either to 
qualify or deſert the commiſſion, front the ſame grounds 
which his Grace had proceeded upon ; and he anſwered | | 
as before, having narrated matter of fact to t them, which 
he found diverſe of them knew very well. Only be Was 
a little more pointed with his brethren, and was fenfibly a 
ſtrengthened and eneouraged by the Lords it deelaring. 
plainly to them, that now the ſtrongeſt reaſons for 1 
he had refuſed to take the oath of Allegiance, were vi- 
ſibly confirmed and owned by authority, vis. that the 
oath was impoſed upon us as miniſters, and ag an\cecle- 
Huaſtical dual ation. They all denied it penny 
before, having nothing elfe to reply to- the argument of - 
the few reruſers. upon that ſcore. © Now, ſaid he, wy 5 
hoped the true ſenſe of zhe Government in that mattiet 
was let in an incontroulable eyidenee.” * Vibes "i 


Wa * + The King' 1 Commiſſioner at this time was Lord John 
Carmichael. 380 : 
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Commiſſioners, and other chief Statertruſtees might be 

reckoned to know the meaning of the laws, otherwiſe 
Nee expteſſed; and this was the only excep- 


tion they had againſt him, that he wanted the legal qua- 
Mfication: the evidence of truth in this cafe could not 
admit of any evaſion, being plain matter of fact. Thus 
did that eſſay prove alſo inefeQual, and they parted ſor- 
_ *xqpiul. an/euber;hande... [1 oo 4 hs 
48.) Hence another method was fallen upon, with 
ſome hope that it might take effect, for the leading men 
both in Church and State underſtood one another, and 
 aQted by concert in this matter. They all ſpoke the ſame 
thinge, and for moſt part the very ſame words z neither 
did they deny the combination, when PniLoMaTHES 
challenged them with fome pointed warmneſs. Ihe me- 
thod was this: — The King's Advocate was at pains: to 
ſearch him out, and ſent one expreſsly with a line, writ- 
ten by himſelf, requiring his coming to him ſpeedily, 
becauſe he had a buſineſs of great weight to commune 
With him; and that by no means he muſt either fail, or 
even delay his coming. This was an afflicting ſurpriſe 
to PhiLonarnxs, not knowing, yet fearing, what might 
lurk under ſuch a peremptory meſſage, from a man full 
of. buſineſs, and juſt going to court in ſuch haſte, that 
no importunity would move him ſo much as to come to 
the houſe, and give his preſence in a cauſe then depend- 
ing before 2 his PuILOMATrnESs ſaw and 
heard, after that he was come to wait upon his Lord- 
ſhip. }——Nevertheleſs Pri onarnrs wanted not abun- 
dance of his Lordſhip's time;, for after a very ſhort at- 
tendance, he removed all company, and diſcharged his 
ſervants to give any perſon acceſs unto him, tho many 
were decking it. While the ſervants attended without, 
his Lordſhip took him by the hand, and carried him to 
an inner chamber. There he entertained him at firſt in 
a2 wmoſt friendly manner, uſing his arts of perſuaſion to 
. procure; his deſerting the commiſſion and returning home. 
_ He tendered not the oath to him, for it ſeems he had 
no hope that he would take it: But finding that Px o- 
 MATHEsS could not be moved to follow his advice; he 
became more uneaſy, and firſt, with ſome briſkneſs,. he 
_ diſputed the validity of the commiſſion, alledging that 
ſome part of the Preſbytery of H. had precipitantly and 
„„ eee, 47 
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_ - Irregularly choſen him, c. He anſwered, that though 
mme choice was made in his abſence, yet the meeting was 
one of the ordinary meetings of the Prefbytery; from 
which very few, if any other than himſelf, were abſent; 
and ſeeing, his fellow · commiſſioners were choſen at the 
fame time, the choice ws equally valid as to them all. 
And when he at the meeting objected againſt the choice 
 . of himſelf, becauſe of his circumſtances with the Go- - 
 vernment, and entreated for a change with all poſſible 
ceunrneſtneſs, they were ſo far from making any alteration, 
chat unanimouſly they confirmed their firſt choice. This 
his Lordſhip confeſſed took off the exception, but he af- 
ſerted withal very ſtrongly; that the Necrterp of H. 
had gone into theſe meaſures from a deſign to ruin Pi- 
LoMA4THEs, in regard, ſaid he, they could not be igno- 
rant of the tendency of ſuch a choice; and therefore he 
_ _ renewed his imperious deſires, that Pn1.oMaTREs would 
deſert the commiſſion, and promiſed that he, however 
haſtened, would write to the Preſbytery upon the head. 
PaitomaTHEs replied, that his Lordſhip did miſtake the 
Rev. Preſbytery, for that they had much undeſerved re- 
ſpect for him, with whom alſo he was in the pleaſant , 
terms of love and friendſhip. They all declared, they 
. thought the oath had been impoſed upon them, and that - 
they took it only in the civil capacity of fubjects, not as 
qualifying them to any eccleſiaſtical work; and therefore 
they would needs have him to believe that he would in- 
eur no danger, nor would the validity of his commiſſion _ 
be in the leaſt queſtioned in the Aſſembly on this heads 
and in caſe it were, they required his fellow - commiſſion- 
ers to defend the Gicice (which yet none of them had 
the courage once to eſſay). All this his 'Maſeſty's Ad- 
vocate, who well knew the defign and meaning of plain 
acts of parliament as to that matter, repelled with dif- 
dain, as 2 parcel of empty and little notions, and ſigni- 
_ fied that as the Government had no regard to theſe pre- 
cifions and diſtinctions, ſo he muſt tell him plainly, that 
he could not be ſuffered to fit as a member in that Af. 
ſembly, unleſs in order thereunto, he qualified himſelf 
by taking the Allegiance oath, and ſigning the Aﬀurance, 
in which event no objection would be moved againſt 
him: But having na 1 that he would darts 
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to come within the doors o 


this motion, he renewed his inſtances that he would de- 
ſert the commiſſion, and go hence. He alſo get | 


to give him a letter to the n ſent him, 
for his exoneration at their hands. This PnrLomaTHEs 
refuſed downright, but with becoming reſpect to his 
Lordſhip's character; and told him plainly he wanted 
to have the judgment of the Aſſembly in the cauſe, to 
whoſe decifion he would ſtand; and therefore did reſolve 
to proſecute the commiſſion as far as might be competent 
for him. Hereupon he (the Advocate) broke forth into 
fach a height of paſſion, and expreſſed himſelf in ſuch 
terms of violence, as love and modeſty oblige to bury in 
| fence. He obſerved to him that his caſe was notour, 
and that his behaviour had been much noticed, whereas 
the caſe of ſome other recuſants was little if at all known; 
and from hence it was that his uneaſy purſuit had its riſe 
and ſtrength. He moreover 13 diſcharged him 
of the. Aſſembly-· houſe; and 
added, that he himſelf would take notice whether he 
obeyed.  PniLomaTHEs' anſwered, he was as firmly re- 
ſolved to be in the Aſſembly as his Lordſhip; and that 
nothing ſave mere force ſhould hold him out. At this 
the Advocate ſtormed, threatened, and ſummoned him 
to appear beſore the Lords of his Majefly's Privy: Coun- 
eil, and ſaĩd he would, ſecure him till their Lordſhip?! - 
meeting. PuilouArnks anſwered reſolutely and calm- 
ly, he was in his hands, and he might do with him as 
ſeemed good in his ſight: he [alſo ſignified that he was 


willing to appear before the Council, and to account for 


the whole matter before them, as it might pleaſe the 


Lord to direct and furniſſi-him: He needed not to be 


impriſoned for ſecuring his appearance;  howſoever he 
was ſatisſied to ſubmit to whatſoever his Lordſhip.would +. 
do with him; and he truly expected to be carried in- 
ſtantly to priſon. But he ſoon found all this ſtir was 
made, what by more amicable perſuaſion, what by ter- 
ror, for compaſſing the main deſign, and not from any 
purpoſe of further progreſs; for he went off without 
any danger. Only he uſed all poſhble means to procure 
a friendly parting from his Lordſhip, but could not ob- 


dt ain ſo much, his Lordſhip's paſſion remained unallayed, 


bor what he could perccive  yet-he charitably preſumes 
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the Advocate intended kindneſs, though not in a war 
wWuhich could conſiſt with PriLomaTHEs's principles and 
conſcience. Juſt upon his leaving the King's Advocate, 
he met with ſome miniſters of the Synod to which he 
pertained, who, it feems, were waiting to hear the iſſue; 
and from their diſcourſe, he underſtood, that this whole 
project had been laid by perſons of conſiderable note, 

Goth in Church and State, ſrom ſome of whom he had 
expected a fairer treatment; but he ſhall be ſilent, not 
ding to quarrel in word, what in heart he forgives, 

; 9.9 This mean having alſo failed, his affair fell, of 
.courſe, under the conſideration of the Committee of 
Aſſembly for trying controverted commiſſions, who alſo ' 
deſired to be rid of it: Nevertheleſs ke ſiſted himſelf, 
though unrequired, before them, and did plead his right, 
though without the aſſiſtance of his brethren commiſ- 
ſionated with him, for they left him from the beginning. 

This committee was at the .greateſt pains, and ſome 
were employed to ſearch regiſters, if poſſibly they could 
find exceptions againſt him, diſtinct from the oaths, 
which yet was the only real hindrance, and they knew 

in their conſciences ſo much. He ſhall gratify his ſur- 
vivors with a particular account of them, with his an- 
ſwers. They all centered in two. 1. It was alledged- 
he was under proceſs, and had been cited to appear be- 


_ the preceeding Aſſembly, and therefore could not 


be regularly choſen, &c. Anſw. 1ſt, The proceſs was 
only at the inſtance of the Preſbytery who had laid it 

aſide. 2dly, A mere proceſs, eſpecially about contro- 
verſies of the time, without ſo much as a hearing, tho“ 
often importuned by the perſon. purſued, (which was his. 

\. caſe) cannot deprive a miniſter of his right, eſpecially _ 


| when the purſuers are glad to deſiſt from. the purſuit ;./ 


otherwiſe a great handle would be given for invidious 
proſecutions: and for this he referred himſelf to theſe 
able. lawyers who were members of the committee, and. 


they all acknowledged the validity of, the defence. 3dly,_ - 


While matters as to the alledged proceſs continyed in 
ſuſpenſe, and it was generally acknowledged to have been 
raſhly intended, and the purſuers had often obteſted him 
to allow the dropping of it, beſides that the matter was 
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compromiſod betwixt the Preſbytery and him, and he, 
upon the inſtructions concerted; berwixt them, was will- 
ing to return to the judicatories, how can it conſiſt with 
common ingenuity and honeſty to condemn. the proceſs, 
and to uſe all poſſible motives to perſuade him to carry 
as if it had never been, and yet when he had voluntarily 
offered all that they deſired, then to ſeclude him upon 
the pretext of that proceſs | It was ſtrange that he eould 
not be fuffered to live either out of communion, or in 
_ communion with the church judicatories, Athly, To 
remove all doubt, he denied there was any proceſs form- 


eld againſt him, and thereupon appealed to the Clerk of 


heearers, but 


the Aſſembly, who declared there was not one word 
about him in the records either of the Aſſembly or Com- 
miſſion. Thus the exception fell to the ground, and tlie 
exceptors were at a ſtand for ſome. time. At length, 
after a careful ſearch, it was alledged, 2. That the 8 y- 
nods of G. and A. had appointed a viſitation to be hela 
at D. where Pa1LoMATHEs ſerved, and to enquire into 
the do rine which had been reported to have been.preach- 
ed therè on the —— day of ——, This was preſently 
received as a valid exception. But he anfwered, iſt, 
The doQrine quarrelled was not preached by Palo 
THEs, but by a brother, who came to viſit him. 2dly, 
'The vp ana, = to the Reverend Synod was none of his 
| ad taken the report from one who had of- 
ten declared his enmity againſt PniLowAThes.. | 3dly, 
The complaint was made juſt when. the brethren were 
going off, and the viſitation was ordered in a hurry. 
thly, The Preſbytery, upon betrer inſormation, drop- 
ped chat appointment, and the viſitation was never held. 
chly, This could not militate againſt: PIkOMA TARA, 
who was in tato to invite that brother, being under no 
legal Exception. He knew not what the brother would 
ſay, and common ſenſe could not make him liable for 


8 the doctrine of another. Hereupon it was urged, that 


the Preſb tery was not in bona fide ro have choſen him, 
becauſe they had not accounted tg the Synod for that 


| viſitation.” But the veply was obrious. 1. The Synod 


met not to take ihg account. 2. If the Preſbytery had 
made the choice cum perieule, let them anſwer it to tbe 
ooh | s 7 5 | - bc | 0 ; | Synod 'g 
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Synod 3 but it could not prejudge him, who was ohllg- 
— to obey their — 0 þ Nl 
(.) At length when he was outwearied with theſe 
fightings, he propoſed an overture to the very reverend 
oderator, who communicated it to the Committee of 
OverturegPand it was kindly entertained as a pro er ex- 
pedient for ending the matter, vis. That the A 1 
would atteſt his diligence in purſuance of the comtnit 
ſion, in which event he was willing not to be further un- 
| eaſy to them. Accordingly an atteſtation much to this 
purpoſe, but leaving the blame upon the Preſpytery, was 
drawn up in the Committee of Overtures, and ſigned by 
the Clerk of the Aſſembly. After that hu conſidered it, 
he urged that it might be brought into the venerable 
Affembly, and have the authority of that ouurt, other- 
_ wiſe it anſwered not his overture, nor could it be 
ed their deed : But ſeeing this could not be obtained, he 
reckoned not himſelf diſengaged from his commiſſion ;_ 
and therefore he went ordinarily to the Aſſembly, and 
ſometimes ſpake in it, but not much. This was juneaſy | 
to them, yet no perſon challenged it, and he was fatif. 
 fiednot to puſh the matter too far: Notwithſtanding he 
could not refrain from giving his diſſent from the man- 
ner of its diflolution in the Eing's name. This Aﬀem- - 
bly did put him upon the miſſion ; and ſo he went north 
to the province of Murray, being one of theſe who were 
declared tranſportable by that Aſſembly, in caſe of a re- 
gular call. He was unanimouſly invited to take-the charge 
of a pariſh there; but having fallen under a dangerous 
and Janguiſhing indiſpoſition, from vhich there was ſcarce 
any appearance of a poſſible recovery, he demitted his 
charge, and accepted of no other for ſome years, in- the 
mean while labouring as his frailties could allow, but 
ſtill in a way of church communion, and without dif- 
turbance to any ſociety. At length a way being moſt 
unexpectedly opened to him, with univerſal conſent, to 
an eaſy and manageable congregation, he agreed to take 
a trial, and continueth to labour there to this day. 
Many remarkable things occurred alſo, during his ſettle. po. 
ment at that poſt j but accounts of theſe will be found - 
in his Journals, which his friends may ſee rea Re 
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after his deceaſe. In this long Memorial his ſurvivors* 
have the ſummary of his toſſings. Times, perſons, and 


places have been therein concealed,” moſtly of ſet pur- 
: poſe, in regard he only deſig ned the detection of mat- 
ters, and inclined to cover every thing elſe. In reaſon- 


ings he took freedom to add ſome what noweand' then, 


for ſetting them in the clearer light, and hath been fully 


as free in that part on the fide of his antagoniſts as his 
own. He queſtions. not but that his judicious reader - 
will find many imperfeftions in it, ſundry of which might 


have been amended, could the great length of the un- 


dertaking have allowed a ſecond draught ; and he freely. 


acknowledgeth that great weakneſſes cleave to his/per- 
.  formances at their beſt. 11 5 
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e pretends is, that the 
Narration is ingenuous, as becomes a Teſtamentary Me- 
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JAB do, in the ſincerity of my heart, afſert, ac- 
© knowledge, and declare, that their Majeſties King 


William and 


ed ſovereigns. of this realm, as well de jure, that ig, of 
right; king and queen, as de facto, that is, in the poſſeſ-. 


Too and exerciſe of the government; and therefore I do 
incerely and faithfully promiſe and engage, that I will, 
with heart and hand, life and goods, maintain and de. 
fend their Majeſties title and government, againſt the late 
Wo other enemies, 


King James, and his adherents, and all 


who, either by qpen or ſecret attempts, ſhall diſturb or 
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ſubmit to the Preſbyterial Government of the 


Majeſties King William and Queen, 
ries, Provincial Synods, and General Aſſemblies 3 and 


that I will, as becomes a miniſter of the goſpel, heartily, 
concur with the ſaid Government, fot the ſupprefling ot 


A 


ſin und wickedneſs, the promoting of piety; and the 
purging of the church of all' erroneous and ſcandalous 
miniiters. ' And I do further promiſe,” that I will ſub» 
{ctibe the Confeſſion of Faith, and the Shorter and Lar- 
ner Catechiſaus, now confirmed by an act of Parliament, 


and containing the doctrine of the Proteſtatit religion 


| profeſſed in this Kingdom, N ; 


. wr. * 


Appointed to be ſubſcribed by the Epiſcopal Miniſters 
and Elders in Scotland; referred to in Sea, VI. 


diſquict their Majeſties in the poſſeſſion or exerciſe there= © 
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1 A. B. do fincerely promiſe and ſwear, that I will be 
; ul, and | | | | Majeſties th 
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geen Mary, are the only lawful undoubt- 
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as it is now eſtabliſhed in this Lingoor, under their 
ary, by Preſbyte⸗ 
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